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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY, 





SESSION 1861-62. 





On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBRR NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATION will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the Departments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGKI- 
CULTURE. 


The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Arts, will take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examination in Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 


An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in the Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember, 


The Examivations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz. :— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value of 
£24each; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the valpe of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of £15 each. 


The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
Examination several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to £18, 


A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Sub- 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may he had 
on application to the Registrar. 

Rky Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 





The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double Qualification in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY Ist, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 





_ TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 


are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, applicable 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards :—1. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2. That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in General Education. 3. That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. : 


ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians, 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 
President Royal College of Surgeons. 
Edinburgh, August, 1861. 





DUCATION IN HANOVER. 

Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No, 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty, to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 


OYAL “ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





Usxpir THe MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 
Witt OPEN for the SIXTH OPERATIC SEASON on 
MONDAY, October Yist, when will be presented (first 
time) an entirely NEW OPERA, by Howard Gtover, to 
be entitled “ RUY BLAS.” 


Full particulars in future Advertisements, 





OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE, Leicester 
Square.—Open every evening at half-past 7 o’clock.— 
Unparalleled Combination of Attraction.— RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go through 
his astounding performances on the flying trapeze, introdu- 
cing some daring feats, hitherto unattempted. Great success 
of the exquisitely painted grand diorama of the sites and 
scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 
elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects. Ethair’s 
elegant entertainment of La Globe Volante and the Magic 
Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instrumental. 
Admission to the entire performanee—Grand Hall, 6d.; 
stalls, balconies, and promenade, 1s.; reserved seats, 2s. 6d. ; 
srivate boxes to hold six persons, £1. 1s.. Musical Director, 
(ir. Bartleman, late of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Noticr.—A new private ‘entrance has been constructed, 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the nobility and 
gentry to have ingress and egress to and from the private 
boxes and reserved seats, Box office open from.12 till 3. 


; , | 
Leotard at the Alhambra every evening. 





VENING. LECTURES, AT THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN 
STREET. Proresson HUXLEY, F-.R.S., will commence a 
Course of TEN LECTURES “Own tHe First Prixcwies 
or PHYSIOLO@Y,” on Saturday, the 19th of October, at 
Seven o'clock. ‘To be continued on each succeeding Satur- 
day Evening. 
Tickets for the whole Course, price Five Shillings, may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
COMPETENT LITERARY LADY 
tA. is desiredto Translate from the Spanish ‘into English 
an Abridged Work on the most important points of Educa- 
tion ;—one who. would. not undertake it merely as a job, as 
it is intended for the general good of society; and as the 
main object of the work is the perfect and rationaleducation 
of Woman, a Lady would-be better calculated and preferred 
for its translation. 


A line directed to M. of E., at this Office; will reecive im- 
mediate attention. 











METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introdueed 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCB 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 

ts, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 


No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius FE. haay Esq. Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D,C.L., | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 

F.R.S. Wi. James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordou, Bsq.,M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

F.R,S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq,, Meamonals Wyvill, Jun., 

P. -) MP. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 
Third Reptenniel Investigation and Division of Profits to 
Ist July, 1561. 

The cash bonus varies from £21 6s, 8d. to £32 6s. 8d. per 
cent. on the premiums paid in the last seven years on 
policies of 7, 14, and 21 years’ duration. 

The equivalent addition to each policy ranges from 
£28 10s. to £59 143, 4d. per cent. of such premiums; or 
from 19s, to £2 7a. per cent. per annum on the sum assured, 

LOANS 
on Life Interests in possession or Reversion; also upon 
other approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 

G4 For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at 
the Offices, as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (4.p, 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., 
Longon. 

Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000, 
Income £70,000. Assurances £1,600,000. 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 








The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QUINQUENNIALIX ; -and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 

Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
on 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in.addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 


needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, ern and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval'and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 


variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &,, 
suited to all climates. 








Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE SHILLING POCKET 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, &c., 


CONTAINING 


MAP, BLANK PAGES FOR A DIARY, &e. 





This small Work, in a small portable form (intended for the Pocket), contains the fullest information 
for the Overland Traveller. A Map marking the Overtanp Rovre, anda Blank Diary for Memorandas, 
will be found both convenient and useful. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 





“THE LITERARY BUDGET” is a complete and perfect Record of the Literature of the Month, 
and contains Critical Notices of every New Work published during the previous month, and Original 
Essays and Leading Articles of the Literary, Dramatic, Musical, and Scientific topics of the day, 





Orders received by all News Agents in Town and Country. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





JUST OUT. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
Four Vols. 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d, 





TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 
Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passaces or Scriprure, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 








Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 


Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. ‘These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianigm ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1, 6s., cloth gilt. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 











18, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER, A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake 
Ngami.' 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and nume- 
rous Illustrations, 21s. 

‘Mr, Andersson’s book, from the number of well-told 
adventures, its rich fund of information, and spirited illustra. 
tions, will command a wide circle of readers. ‘The interest 
of his story never flags for a moment." —A thenwum. 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
From his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. [Just ready, 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DO.- 
MESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 2 vols. 21s, 
[This day. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from 
rare and unpublished D ts, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“We recommend these interesting, amusing, and instruc. 
tive volumes to our readers,”—Critic. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 


from Original Letters and Papers in the possession of 

his Executors, Friends, and Fellow-Academicians. By 
ALTER THORNBURY, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits 

and other [llustrations, (fn the Press. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST 


END, By LEIGH HUNT. lvol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


‘THE NEW NOVELS. 
COUNTY SOCIETY. 3 vols. 


“ Vérité sans peur.” 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wills. 

Author of “ LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS.” 3 vols. 

“ A novel of remarkable power. The interest never flags, 
There is real genius in this writer.""—Spectator. 





EAST AND WEST. 
By J. FRAZER CORKRAN. 3 vols. 

“A good novel. The author has wit and knowledge in 

bundance, and an eloquent mastery of words. He succeeds 





in arresting our attention and keeping our curiosity awake 
to the end." —Daily News. 
A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. From the French of 
Luis de Bellemare. 3 vols. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the 


Author of “COUSIN GEOFFREY,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 

of “GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” “WILDFLOWER,” 

THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. [Next Week, 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., elegantly printed, 
bound, and illustrated, by Millais, Leech, Birket Foster, &c. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Volumes now ready :— 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2, John Halifax, Gentleman. 
8. The Crescent and the Cross, 
4. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5, A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
6. Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 
7. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. 
8. Wiseman’s Popes. 
9, A Life for a Life. 
10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
11. Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. 
12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
13. Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 
14, Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
15. The Laird of Norlaw. 
16. The Englishwoman in Italy. 
17. Nothing New. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ 


18. The Life of Jeanne d’Albret. By Miss 
Freer, 
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COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


IN FOUR DIVISIONS, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. | 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or half morocco, £2 10s., 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In Six Vols., cloth, £3; or Three Vols., half morocco, 


3 12s., 


PRE CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s.; or Two Vols., half morocco, 
£2 


i ames CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
In Eight Vols., cloth, £4 et qe or Four Vols., half morocco, 
23., 
(Fae CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


*,* For full details, see Pr ospectus, which may be had from the 
Pi ublisher, or through any Bookseller. 





“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopsdia, it is, | 
however, impossible to give any sufficient impression | 


of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other 
all the information generally required upon every 
conceivable topic. A good Encyclopsdia, as every 
one knows, is a compendious library; and though 
students may require further information upon some 
points than its summaries contain, even students 
will be surprised in this instance to find the ma- 
terials at their disposal when the, once adopt the 
habit of resorting to its pages. Yor all practical 

purposes a large proportion of the articles may be 
aid to be exhaustive ; they are accurate to a degree 
which will strike even those who know what pains 
have been taken to render them so ; and, as they are 
concise as well as full, every column being rammed 
like a sky-rocket, the owner has a reservoir out of 
a roportion to the library shelves it will occupy.” 

e Times, Oct, 4, 1861. 


London: Brapscry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.S., Author of ‘* Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “‘ Rem- 

brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S.A. 


London: James S. Virrur, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
The Fourts Epirroy, in Three Volumes, of 
G REAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Three Volumes, post Svo, 


HE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
With Illustrations by GruBert. 





This day is published, the Third Edition, feap. Svo, 3s. 6d., 


(TANNHAUSER ; or, THE BATTLE OF 
THE BARDS, A Poem. 


By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 





Nearly ready, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 
HE DUTCH AF HOME. 
(Essays from the ‘“‘ Revue des deux Mondes.”’) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ‘‘ THE ENGLISH AT HOME.” 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


1, Geology of Holland. 6. Pauperism and Charity. 
2. Dutch Manners. . The Universities. 

3. The Peat Beds, The Jews in Holland. 

4. The Fisheries. Zoological Gardens. 

5. Whales and Whaling. 10. A Page of Dutch History. 


een 


London: Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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‘THE Q UARTER LY REVIEW, 

No. CCXX.., is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

Shelley's Life and Character. 

. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 

Imumutability of the Laws of Nature. 

Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 

Growth of English Poetry. 

Plutarch. 

. Education of the Poor. 

, Alexis de Tocqueville. 

. Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 


| 
| 
| 


ODN Sym ge 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 


HE MUSEUM, A QUARTERLY 

MAGAZINE or Epucation, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 

. Ragged Schools. 

2. Primary — in Prussia. By J. D. Morell, 
M.A., LL.D. 


tin 
| 


oe 


| 3, The Galenamamiiias Element in the Study of Lan- 
| guages. By Professor Blackie. 
| 4. The Revised Code. 

5. The Aims of Public School Education. By the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, M.A. 
6. The Principles of Education applied to the teaching 
| of Geography. By R. Dunning. 
} 7. Report of the Privy Council on Education. By 
| Simon 8. Laurie, A.M. 
| 8. Deeg. in Common Schools, By Chr. Dresser, 
| 9. Waste of Educational Power. By Thomas Mor- 

rison, M. 

®. The Social Science Assciation: Education in Ire- 
| land. By Isa Craig. 

11. Current Literature. 

12. Reviews :— 


1. Newman’s Homeric Translation in Theory 
and Practice. 2. Calderwood’s Philosophy of the 
Infinite. 3. Arnott’s Survey of Human Progress ; 
oa, Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Phy- 
sical. 4. D’Orsey'’s Study of the English Lan- 

guage Ps essential part of a University Course. 
13. Notices of Books. 
14. Retrospect of the Quarter :— 

1. Educational Societies. 2. National Educa- 
tion. 3. The Social Science Congress. 4. Intel- 
ligenee. 5. Foreign Notes, 6. Science and Art. 
7. Appointments. 


London: Epwarp Stayxrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
Edinburgh: James were 51, Hanover Street. 





With two Illustrations, ae 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 
(THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 

3y MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner | 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Rovexrts. 





On Tuesday, October 15, price 3s., 8vo, 
SEASONING FOR A SEASONER, OR 
THE NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. A Satire. 
Rod BROOK D. STEVENS. 
TruBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





London: 
Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev, JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines, 


London: James 8. Virtvr, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 


TADKIEL’S ALMANAC 
The Forty-Fourth thousand ; price 6d., contains :—Re- 

sult of the War in America. Louis Napoleon's Danger. 

Warlike Doings in England. The Delusions of Dr. Cum- 

ming dissipated, &. &c. 

G. Bercer, Holywell Street, London; 


FOR 1862. — 


and all Booksellers. * 





REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 


Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, 
and its several effective duties; Engines for po age ated 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engi 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood. 
cuts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London: J. 8. Vinrve, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WueeLer and Witson 
Sewrse Macurve Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels. ¢ Churches, 
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REVIEWS. 


—— 


HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY.* 


Tuenre can be no doubt that the work before 
us is a valuable contribution to the history of 
our literature, and goes far to do for Scottish 
poetry what Bishop Warton’s great work has 
effected for that of England. The lack of such 
a history of the poetry of Scotland has been 
long felt; indeed, Warton himself points out 
the want most strongly, and offers various sug- 
gestions as to the manner in which the work 
should be undertaken. It could hardly have 
fallen into better or more competent hands 
than those of Dr. Irving, a man who for more 
than half a century sedulously devoted himself 
to the pursuits of literature, and the author or 
editor of no less than sixteen valuable works. 


Of these his Life of Buchanan and his Lives of 


the Scottish Poets are the best known. The 
latter work was first published in 1804, and 
much of the information contained in it has 
been incorporated in the volume before us. 
Indeed, in many instances the two works are 
identical. It is extremely to be regretted 
that the work under review was not published 
during the lifetime of its able and indefatigable 
writer. It appears posthumously, the sheets 
having been edited by Dr. J. A. Carlyle, a 
friend of theauthor. In his ‘* Advertisement” 
Dr. Carlyle expressly warns the reader not to 
expect much from his editorial labours ; and 
although we are not disposed to be hyper- 
critical towards the man to whose recommen- 
dation it appears we are indebted for the very 
publication of the work which is the subject of 
these remarks, still we think Dr. Carlyle was 
at least bound to see that the spelling of his 
author conformed to the ordinary rules of 
English orthography, and to have spared us 
such vulgar errors in syntax as are exemplified 
in the sentence (p. 35), ‘* One of the hymns of 
this Bishop of Rome exhibit a series of rhymes,” 
&c. In favourable contrast to the perfunctory 
manner in which Dr. Carlyle has discharged 
his duties as editor, we may mention that Mr. 
David Laing’s “‘ Memoir of Dr. Irving,” pre- 
fixed to the volume, is remarkable for its rare 
combination of brevity with completeness, and 
gives us precisely the information which we 
desire, generally in vain, in these preliminary 
biographies. 

The opening chapter may be said to di- 
Vide itself into three branches :—a disquisition 
on the ancient Scottish language ; an inquiry 
into the sources whence sprang the romances of 
chivalry ; and an elaborate examination of the 
various theories which have been propounded in 
regard to the origin and use of rhyme. For 
the first of these subjects we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. In regard to the 
second, Dr. Irving follows in the main the 
hypothesis of Bishop Percy, according to which 
the romances of the Middle Ages are deduced 
in a lineal descent from the historical songs of 
the ancient Gothic bards and scalds. 


“A devoted and respectful attachment to the fair 
Sex, a romantic deference to their opinions and 
wishes, were but little felt by the most celebrated 
people of antiquity ; nor could the Romans, by the 
influence of their manners or literature, impart to 
the conquered provinces a tender elevation of senti- 





* The History of Scottish Poetry. 
Author of the Life of Buchanan, &c. 
Carlyle, M.D. 


By David Irving, LL.D., 
Edited by John Aitken 
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ment of which they were themselves unconscious’ 
Of the merits of a beautiful mistress or chaste wife’ 
we cannot suppose them to have been insensible’ 
but the gallantry of the ancient Romans was very 
different from the gallantry of the chivalrous ages. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, new sentiments 
of devotedness to the softer sex began to be widely 
diffused ; and, as Mallet remarks, these sentiments, 
so peculiar to the northern nations, could only be dif- 
fused by themselves. With this characteristic spirit 
of gallantry, they are likewise supposed to have con- 
veyed to more southern climates, that appropriate 
vein of composition which belongs to romance. 
About the beginning of the tenth century, the 
Northernmen, under the command of Rollo, made a 
formidable descent upon the coasts of France, and 
obtained possession of a considerable territory, which 
was afterwards denominated Normandy. The Scan- 
dinavian chiefs were commonly attended by their 
scalds, and at that period the scaldic art, that is the 
art of northern poetry, had arrived at a high degree 
of perfection. It is scarcely to be doubted, although 
the fact is not recorded in history, that these war- 
riors were accompanied by various scalds, ready to 
celebrate the achievements of which they themselves 
were witnesses; and the northern vein of composi- 
tion seems thus to have been communicated to an- 
other climate.” 


The opinion of Salmasius, adopted by War- 


burton and illustrated by Warton, that Arabia | 
must be considered the cradle of this species of | 
poetry, is dismissed as untenable, although our | 


author suggests that romance is, after all, spo- 
radic in its nature, and that ‘‘ excrescences 
of imagination” seem to be the “ spontaneous 
production of almost every climate.” 


In — to rhymes, Dr. Irving quotes with | 


approval the dictum of Goldsmith, that they 
are but indifferently acquainted with antiquity 
who imagine rhymes to be a remnant of 
monkish stupidity. ‘* Rhymes are probably of 
older date than either the Greek or Latin 
dactyl or spondee.” The Hebrew poets, 
Homer, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Horace, and 
Propertius, are all quoted in support of this 
view. ‘In the elegiac compositions of the 
Latin poets rhyme occurs so frequently, and 
produces so pleasing an effect, that its intro- 
duction cannot always be regarded as uninten- 
tional,” and the instances adduced seem suffi- 
cient to establish the justice of Dr. Irving’s 
theory. 

The northern nations do not appear to have 
adopted rhyme at a very early period. A poem 
composed by Olfrid, a monk of Weissenberg 
about the year 870, is supposed to be the earliest 
specimen which we have of rhyming verses 
written in awy of the modern lang 
Europe, and it was not until the time of 
II. that rhyme was generally introduced into 
English poetry ; at least, so says Dr. Irving, 
on the authority of Tyrwhitt, although there 
can be no doubt that instances of an earlier 
date are to be met with. 

This portion of the chapter contains a lucid 


analysis of rhythmical verse, showing wherein | 


it is distinguished from rhyme, on the one hand, 
and the regular metrical versification of the 
ancients on the other. For the most extensive 
specimen of rhythmical poetry of an ancient 
date, we are indebted to Commodianus, who 
wrote the Instructiones adversus Gentium Deos 
in that style, about the year 270. 

Very pleasing is the modesty with which 
Dr. Irving speaks of the poetical claims of his 
native land. He tells us that the history of 
Scottish poetry does not ascend to a very re- 
mote era; that it is the poetry of one sub- 
division of a nation, neither remarkable for its 
antiquity nor comprehending any considerable 
extent of population, although he adds, with 
justice, that ‘the successful cultivators of 
Scottish poetry were by no means few in pro- 
portion to the number of the people who spoke 


es of | 
enry | 


the Scottish language.” The earliest of these 
** successful cultivators,” with whom Dr. Irving 
commences his History, is Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, ‘a name which Scotland once viewed 
with reverence scarcely inferior to what Or- 
pheus obtained in Greece.” Thomas Learmont 
of Erceldoune appears to have been his exact 
title, while Thomas the Rhymer is the name by 
which he is best known among the common 
people of Scotland. He appears to have 
reached the height of his reputation about the 
year 1280, when he is said to have predicted 
the death of Alexander III. His chief fame, 
however, rests on his being, in the opinion of 
his countrymen, the writer of the incomparable 
romance of Sir Tristram, the unique manu- 
script containing which was presented by Alex- 
ander Boswell, Lord Auchinleck, to the Adyo- 
cates’ Library in 1744. The writing of the 
manuscript is said to be of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the composition is probably of a century 
earlier ; and although we are sorry to discredit 
Dr. Irving’s ascription of the poem to Thomas 
of Erceldoune, it is right to state that the 
manner in which he attempts to account for 
the numerous English phrases to be met with 
in the poem, viz. that the copyist was an En- 
glishman, and changed the poem from Scottish 
into English as he wrote at his task, is abso- 
lutely inadmissible. In point of fact, there is 
no valid ground whatever for attributing to 
Thomas of Erceldoune the composition of Sir 
Tristram ; still less is there for representing 
him as the author of the Geste of King Horn, 
as Dr. Irving, relying upon a bold theory of 
Sir Walter Scott, has done. Having thus 
warned the reader, we shall, however, proceed 
| with our author's description. 
| The romance of Sir Tristram and Yseult was 
one of the most celebrated in the middle ages ; 
in what language or in what country it first 
appeared it seems impossible to determine. The 
exploits of the knight were commemorated in 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, and even 
Greece and Iceland; and after having been 
circulated throughout Christendom by the 
| minstrels, was at length ‘‘ extended and mo- 
| dified into a prose romance, written originally 
'in French, and afterwards translated into 
| Spanish and Italian;” while to the modern 
English reader it is best known from Sir 
Thomas Malory’s compilation of the Morte 
@’ Arthur. 





“The romance ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune 
| is deservedly regarded as a precious relique of early 
British poetry ; it is highly curious as a specimen of 
language, and not less curious as a specimen of com- 
position. The verses are short, and the stanzas 
somewhat artificial in their structure ; and amid the 
quaint simplicity of the author's style, we often dis- 
tinguish a forcible brevity of expression. But his 
narrative, which has a certain air of originality, is 
sometimes so abrupt as to seem obscure, and even 
enigmatical. 

“ After the exordium of the poem, we are pre- 
sented with a rapid glance at a war between Duke 
Morgan and Rouland Rise of Ermonie. Victory 
having inclined to the side of Rouland, the two 
chiefs conclude a truce for seven years, and both re- 

air to England, where they visit the court of Mark, 

ing of Cornwall. Here they are courteously en- 
tertained, and are entreated to dwell with him in 
peace. The ‘child of Ermonie’ appears with the 
first lustre at a tournament, and gains the affections 
of Blaunche Flour, sister to the king. Having 
afterwards been wounded in battle, he is favoured 
with a visit from this princess, who may be sup- 
posed to have attended him in a medical capacity ; 
for during the ages of chivalry, ladies of high rank 
and conspicuous beauty were often distinguished for 
their skill in physic and surgery. But the practice 
of these useful arts occasionally exposed their ten- 
derness to dangerous trials ; and the early romances, 
which in this case may easily be imagined to ex- 
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hibit a picture of real life, sometimes trace the origin | 


of a hero to such an interview. The fruit of the 
princess’s visit is a ‘knave’ child, named Tristrem. 
Morgan having broken the truce, Rouland takes his 
departure for Ermonie, and is accompanied by 
Blaunche, to whom he is married on his arrival. In 
a bloody battle which soon afterwards ensues, he is 
treacherously slain. ‘The tidings reach Blaunche 
Flour during the pains of childbirth; and having 
consigned to their faithful vassal Rohant a ring well 


known to King Mark, she expires immediately after | 


the birth of her son. Morgan now seizes the terri- 
tories of the deceased chief : Tristrem, under the dis- 
guised name of Tramtrist, is educated by Rohant as 
his own child, and is carefully instructed in all the 
knightly accomplishments of the time.” 


Tn course of time, Tristram, becoming ac- 
quainted with the history of his birth, deter- 
mines to recover his paternal dominions, and 
having slain Morgan in battle, conveys his lands 
to Rohant, to be held of him in vassalage. Re- 
turning to Cornwall, he finds that kingdom in 
great distress, by reason of a grievous tribute 
exacted from it by the King of Ireland. Ina 
terrible encounter he slays Morant, the giant 
who is sent to demand this tribute, but is 
himself badly wounded. The wound gan- 
grenes, and the physicians fly from the pes- 
tilential atmosphere of their patient. Thus 
shunned, he embarks on board a vessel with 
one solitary attendant, and is in time driven 
to the port of Dublin. The Queen of Ireland 
is sister to the Knight Morant, whom he had 
so lately slain. ‘Tristram therefore, resuming 
his name of Tramtris, presents himself as a 
suppliant, with the story that his companions 
have been murdered and himself wounded by 
pirates. The Queen, who is skilled in medi- 
cine, undertakes his cure; and Tristram in 
return instructs the beautiful Princess Ysonde, 
whose delight it is to hear music and ‘“ ro- 
mance to rede aright.” On returning to the 
coast of Cornwall, his commendations of 
Ysonde’s beauty determine his uncle to ask 
her hand in marriage; and he accordingly 
dispatches Tristram to negotiate the match. 
On arriving at Dublin he finds the country 
in alarm at the ravages of a huge dragon, and 
learns that the hand of Ysonde has been pro- 
mised to the man who shall slay or take the 
monster. He thereupon determines to enter the 
lists; and, after a desperate encounter, slays 
the dragon, and having cut out the tongue, 
places it ‘‘in his hose next the hide.” The 


In this state he is discovered by the King’s 
steward, who longs to possess the Princess, 
and who, having cut off the head, presents it 
to Ysonde as a trophy of the victory he pre- 
tends to have gained. She, however, receives 
his report with distrust, and accompanies her 
mother to the scene of action, where they find 
the real champion. 


“Having opened his mouth, they pour ‘treacle in 
that man; and when he is thus revived, he avers 
that he is the slayer of the dragon, and confirms his 
assertion by producing the tongue, offering at the 
same time to maintain his words against the false 
steward in single combat. He again pretends to be 
a merchant, and Ysonde expresses her lively regret 
that he is not a knight. The queen conducts him 
to a bath, and the princess begins to recognise the 
features of her old preceptor Tramtris : she has the 


curiosity to examine his sword, and on observing | af v3 : 
that it has been somewhat mutilated, she compares | adhe quid ig 8, was ie. Sehenonmneley od 


with the breach the fragment found in her uncle 
Morant’s skull. 


“Ysonde to Tristrem yode, 


With his swerd al drain : 
*Moraunt min em, the gode, 
Traitour, thou hast slayn ; 


Forthi thine hert blode 
Sen ich wold ful fain.’ 





| the purity of their intercourse. 


The Quen wend sche wer wode, 
Sche com with a drink of main, 
And lough. 
‘Nay, moder, nought to layn, 
This thef thi brother slough. 


“ Tristrem this thef is he, 
That may he nought for lain: 
The pece thou might her se, 
That fro min em was drain ; 
Loke that it so be, 
Sett it even ogain.’ 
As quik thai wald him sle ; 
Ther Tristrem ful fain, 
Soth thing, 
In bath thai hadden him slain, 
No wer it for the King.” 


The Queen and Ysonde, notwithstanding | 


this discovery, are in time appeased ; Tristram 
appears to have waived his claim to the hand 
of the Princess, and to have stated the original 
object of his mission, namely, to demand her 
in marriage for his uncle, the King of Corn- 
wall; and the preliminaries of the marriage- 
treaty are at length adjusted. 


“When Ysonde embarks for Cornwall, her mother 
delivers to Brengwain, a female attendant of the 
poe a powerful philtre, to be administered to 

k and his bride on the night of their marriage. 
This love-potion, ‘ this drink of might,’ is a principal 
ingredient in the residue of the tale; it is repre- 
sented as the crigin of many adventures which en- 
sue, and is no doubt devised as an apology for their 
gross immorality. The ancient romances may be 
supposed to display the manners of the ages to 
which they refer, or at least in which they were 
composed ; and it is an obvious remark that they are 
not to be studied for lessons of moral purity. The 
ship having encountered adverse winds, the princess 
asks for some refreshing draught, and her attendant 
inadvertently produces the philtre, of which both 
Ysonde and Tristrem partake ; the potent drug pro- 
duces a fatal passion, which they do not hesitate to 
indulge in its utmost extent. After haying lingered 
two weeks in the strand without hoisting sail, they 
at length arrive in Cornwall. The royal nuptials 
are immediately solemnized, but, to prevent any 
dangerous discoveries, Brengwain is at night substi- 
tuted for her mistress. Ysonde, conscious of guilt, 
and apprehensive of being betrayed, has recourse to 
the cruel expedient of preserving the secret by as- 
sassinating her attendant: in pursuance of this plan, 
she suborns two labourers, who conduct Brengwain 
to a lonely glen, but are however induced to spare 
her life on hearing her declare, that her only offence 
consisted in having accommodated her mistress with 
a clean smock on her wedding night. On returning 
to the queen, they repeat this as her dying declara- 
tion; and being now deeply impressed with the 
fidelity of her servant, she swears by the holy cross 


: = | that h posed 
operation of the dragon’s poison, however, | . pment: Sages lio scaly 


speedily deprives him of sense and motion. | 


drawn—for this princess seems to have been alike 

violent in all propensities, whether of love or hatred. 

She now hires them to restore the person whom she 

had so recently hired them to murder; and Bren- 

aes is again’ admitted to her favour and confi- 
ence.” " 


After their arrival at the Court of Cornwall 
the lovers continue their intimacy for a length- 
ened period before the King’s suspicion is 
aroused. King Mark, however, at last disco- 
vering their guilt, banishes them from his pre- 
sence. 


“They take refuge in a forest, where they spend 
their days and nights very much to their mutual 
satisfaction, sheltering themselves in a cavern which 
in ancient times had been formed by the hands of 
giants. The chase having one day conducted Mark 
into this forest, some of his attendants observe the 
queen and her lover asleep in the cavern, with a 
naked sword placed between them: the king him- 


through a crevice on her lovely countenance, he fills 
the opening with his glove, and begins to feel his 
tender heart relent, being persuaded that this sepa- 
ration by the drawn sword is a clear indication of 
This worthy king 
accordingly recalls them from their state of banish- 
ment, and they still continue their amorous dalliance. 
A dwarf having apprised the king of one of their 


ete meetings, they are beset by Mark and his 

| knights; but Tristrem is so dexterous as to evade 

| their notice, and the queen being found alone, is not 

| yet considered as manifestly guilty. Her paramour 

' does not however venture to make any further ex- 
periment of the king’s forbearance.” 


He wanders in quest of adventures, and, 
| after a round of giant-slaying in Spain, ren- 
ders important services at the Court of the 
Duke of Bretagne, 


| “The duke has a daughter, named ‘ Ysonde with 
| the White Hand ;’ and Tristrem having composed a 
song in praise of his mistress, this beautiful damsel, 
from the identity of the name, is betrayed into an 
error with regard to the object of his passion. When 
| she communicates to her father this supposed at- 
| tachment, he offers her in marriage to the valiant 
knight, who, after some inward reluctance, agrees 
to the Lk prem While they are conducting him to 
his nuptial chamber, the ring which he had received 
from the queen at their abrupt separation, suddenly 
drops from his finger: this incident leads him to 
reflect on her long and constant attachment, and to 
determine upon being guilty of no further violation 
of his fidelity; nor does he experience much diffi- 
culty in reconciling his young and simple bride to 
this resolution.” 


However, Ganhardin, the brother of Tris- 
trem’s wife, having learned from an expression 
of his sister that the marriage had never been 
consummated, demands the cause of this neg- 
lect. In reply, the knight informs him that 
since his wife has chosen to disclose their family 
secrets he is determined to abandon her alto- 
gether, and to devote himself to a lady thrice 
as fair. Instead of receiving this declaration 
as might have been anticipated, Ganhardin 
‘*longeth to see that leuedi,” and the brothers- 
in-law take their departure in company for 
England. They reach a forest, where they 
are fortunate enough to find the Queen and 
her faithful attendant. Ysonde determines 
to pass the night in a pavilion, she is recon- 
ciled to ‘Tristram, and Brengwain is be- 
trothed to Ganhardin. After sojourning two 
nights in the forest they are beset by 
an armed multitude, and with difficulty make 
their escape. Tristram at length returns to 
Bretagne, and is shortly engaged in recovering 
for a younger knight his “ fair and sweet mis- 
tress.” In the encounter, however, he has the 
misfortune to be pierced by an arrow in the 
seat of his former wound: at which point 
the manuscript abruptly ends. 

We do not apprehend that our readers will 
quarrel with us for epitomizing Dr. Irving's 
account of this most beautiful of romances, al- 
though we have not space to follow him in his 
review of the other romances he is inclined to 
ascribe to the same author, among the prin- 
cipal of which are, as we have said, the “‘Geste 
of Kyng Horn,” and ‘“ Thomas off Erssel- 
doune.” From the latter, however, we must 
extract several verses of a highly romantic fairy 
tale. On a May morning, Thomas is reclin- 
ing at Huntly Bank, near Kildown Hills, when 
he suddenly descries a lady of exquisite beauty, 
mounted on a dapper grey palfrey, and gorge- 
ously attired.— 


“Scho led seuen grew houndis in a leeshe, 
And seuen raches by hir thay rone; 
Scho bare a horne abowte hir halse, 
And vndir hir belte full many a flone. 
“Thomas laye and sawe that syghte 
Vnder nithe ane semly tree ; 
He sayd, yone is Marye most of myghte, 
That bare that child that dyede for mee. 


This does not a to be exactly the equipment 
with which the Virgin Mary might have been ex- 
pected to descend to our nether earth. Having as- 
certained that. she is not the queen of heaven, but 
belongs to a different region, he makes love to her 
without delay, and certainly without much cere- 
mony ; but she declares that if she were to listen to 
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his solicitations, this sin would destroy all her 
beauty. His ardour however is not to be repressed, 
and she is at length induced to alight from her 
palfrey :— 
“ Thomas stode wpe in that stede, 
And he by helde that lady gaye; 
Hir hare it hange all ouer hir hede, 
Her eghne semede owte, that are were graye. 


“ And all the riche clothynge was a waye, 
That he by fore sawe in that stede: 
Hir a schanke blake, hir other graye, 
And all hir body lyke the lede. .. . 


“Then sayd Thomas, allas! allas! 
In faythe this es a dullfull syghte : 
How arte thu fadyde thus in the face, 
That schane by fore als the sonne so bryght! 


“Scho sayd, Thomas, take leve at sone and mone, 
And als at lefe that grewes on tree; 
This twelmoneth sall thu with me gone, 
And medill erthe thu sall non see.” 

After reviewing three other Scottish ro- 
mances of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury, ‘‘Gawen and Gologras,” ‘‘Galoran of 
Galloway,” and the ‘‘ Pystyl of Swete Susan,” 
Dr. Irving proceeds to the contemporary, ‘“‘ and 
in some respects the rival of Chaucer,” John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who died 
in 1396, at the age of eighty. The following 
noble passage, from Barbour’s great work ‘The 


Dunbar, who is indeed regarded as the most 
eminent of all the early Scottish poets.” In 
his youth he appears to have been a novice of 
the Order of St. Francis, and to have after- 
wards sought for clerical preferment at Court, 
which, however, he did not obtain. Whether 
his advancement was retarded by his own im- 
prudence, Dr. Irving tells us can only be con- 
jectured. 


“The clergy of that age do not appear to have 
been generally promoted for their piety or learning ; 
and so very moderate was the ordinary standard of 
external decency, that it must only have been the 
most gross and flagrant profligacy that could operate 
as a disqualification for preferment. It must how- 
ever be aeknowledged that some of his strains are 
highly reprehensible ; his compositions are occasion- 
ally tinctured with expressions which we cannot but 
regard as grossly indecent and profane; one of his 
addresses to the queen is such as might offend a 
modern courtesan ; the more solemn observances of 
the church he has converted into topics of ridicule ; 
the litanies are burlesqued in a parody which is not 
easily to be paralleled for its profanity.” 


The most striking proofs of his poetical ge- 
nius are to be found in his two allegories, 


Bruce,” reminds one strangely enough of simi- |‘ The Thistle and the Rose,” composed in ce- 


lar workings in the mind of Scotland’s last 
great poet, Robert Burns :— 


“A! fredome is a noble thing! 
Fredome mayss man to haiff liking; 
*Fredome all solace to man giffis : 
He levyss at ess that freely levys! 
A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 
Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 
Gyff fredome failyhe ; for fre liking 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay hass levyt fre, 

Nay nocht knaw weill the propyrte, 
The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 
That is cowplyt to foule thryldome. 
Bot gyff he had assayit it, 

Then all perquer he suld it wyt, 

And suld think fredome mar to pryss, 
Than all the gold in warld that is.” 


Dr. Irving supplements his history of the 
venerable Archdeacon of Aberdeen with that 
of another contemporary ecclesiastic, Andrew | 
Wintoun. Into his ‘‘ Orygynale Cronykil of | 
Scotland” we cannot here enter, and indeed its | 
value is quite as much historical as literary. | 
Next follows a royal poet, King James L., | 
whose principal literary performances are ‘The | 
King’s Quair,” written during his long cap- | 
tivity in England, and the yet more popular | 
“Christis Kirk of the Grene.” ‘The King’s | 
Quair” is supposed to exist only in a single | 
Be aie formerly belonging to Selden, and 
now in the Bodleian Library. The following 
lines will serve to convey an idea of the beauty 
of janguage as well as the delicacy of poetical 
feeling of the royal composer :— 

“*O wery goste, that errest to and fro, 
Why nylt thou flyen out of the wofullest 
Body that euer might on grounde go? 


O soule, lurkyng in thys woful neste, 
Fly forthout myn herte, and it breste. 


“O besy goste, ay flickering to and fro, 
That neuer art in quiet nor in reste, 
Till thou cum to that place that thou came fro, 
Quhich is thy first and verray proper rest.” 








An account of the anonymous “ Battle of | 
Harlaw,” written at the commencement of the | 
fifteenth century, and of the productions of | 
‘* Blind Harry,” more respectfully called 
Henry the Minstrel, occupy a couple of chap- 
ters of Dr. Irving's History. Chapter IX. is 
devoted to smaller poets, ‘* many of whom are 
only known by name.” Robert Henryson, 
schoolmaster of Dunfermline, and who flou- 
rished during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, has a chapter to himself. His prin- 
cipal work is a collection of Fables, thirteen in 
number. 

Chapter XI. is occupied with the history of 
“the greatest name that adorns our poetical 





annals during the reign of James IV., William 
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lebration of the nuptials of James IV. and 
Margaret Tudor, and the ‘‘ Golden Terge,” 
the object of which poem is to demonstrate 
the general ascendancy of love over reason ; 
the golden terge, or shield of reason, being 
found an insufficient protection against the 
assaults of the train of 84 His tale of ‘The 
Twa Maryit Wemen and the Wedo” contains 
the only specimen of blank verse which the 
ancient Scottish language affords.” As af- 
fording a striking example of the alliterative 
form of composition distinctive of Anglo- 
Saxon and Icelandic poetry, and likewise as a 
specimen of the ‘‘ strong-minded woman” of 
that day, we quote the following stanzas, in 


| which one of the “ maryit wemen” breathes 


her wishes :— 


“ Chenyeis ay ar to eschew, ani changes are swelt, 
Sic cursit chance till eschew had I my chois anis, 
Out of the chenyeis of ane churle I chaip suld for ever. 
sod gif matrimony were made to mell for ane yeir! 
It war but monstrous to be mair, bot gif our mindis plesit. 
It is again the law of luif, of kynd, and of nature, 
‘Togidder hartis to strene, that stryvis with uther. 
Birdis hes ane better law na bernis be meikill, 
That ilk yeir, with new joy, joyis ane maik, 
And fangis thame ane fresche feyr, unfulyeit and constant, 
And lattis thair sukert feyris flie quhair thai pleis. 
Chryst gif sic ane consuetude war in this erth holdin! 
Than weill war us wemen, that ever we may be fre, 
We suld have feiris as fresche to fang quhen we wald, 
And gif all larbaris thair leveis quhan thai lak curage. 
Myself suld be full semlie with silkis arrayit ; 
Gymp, jolie and gent, richt joyous and gentryce, 
I suld,at fairis be found, new faceis to spy; 
At playis, and preichings, and pilgrimages greit, 
To schaw my renoun royaly, quhair preis was of folk, 
To ifest my makd to multitude of pepill, 
And blaw my bewtie on breid, quhair bernis war mony, 
-~ pg cheis, and be chosin, and change quhen me 

ykit.” 





Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, and a 
son of the great Earl of Angus, surnamed 


| Bell-the-Cat, is the next writer recorded by 


Dr. Irving. He was born in 1474. His trans- 
lation of the -dneid is condemned by Dr. Ir- 
ving, on the ground of certain affectations in 
modernizing the notions of his original, but he 
speaks with the highest. commendation of his 
two allegorical poems, “‘ The Palice of Honour” 
and ‘“‘ King Hart.” The beautiful poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest,” sometimes 
attributed to Douglas, is rejected by Dr. Irving 
as being decidedly too modern for his century, 
and probably written some two hundred years 
after it. We must pass by without notice 
John Bellenden and James Inglis, Abbot of 
Culross, who lived at a period fertile in Scot- 
tish verse. Sir David Lindsay, born at the 
very close of the fifteenth century, devoted 
much of his poetical talent to the castigation 





of the lust and luxury of the priesthood ; 
‘* Kittie’s Confession,” and ‘“* The Testainent 
and Complaynt of our Soverane Lordis Pa- 
pingo,” are written with this intention. His 
most remarkable work is his ‘‘ Satyre of the 
Three Estatis,” which is the earliest specimen 
extant of the genuine Scottish drama. It is 
said to have been acted at Cupar in 1535, and 
may be best described as a morality, containing 
'a mixture of real and allegorical characters. 
| Sir Richard Maitland, Alexander Scott, Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, and Robert Semple, may 
| be said to complete the roll of genuine Scottish 
| poetry, for from the close of James VI.’s reign 
| to the early part of the eighteenth century, at 
| which our author’s work terminates, Scotland 
| can show little worthy of notice. In one re- 
| spect only have we been greatly disappointed 
| in the work before us, and that is in the v 
| meagre history it contains of the Scott 
drama. ‘There is scarcely any point in the en- 
tire literary history of Scotland more full of 
interest than this ; and here, where, from the 
tastes and studies of our author, we should 
have expected to find a just appreciation of 
the importance of the subject and a fulness of 
detail in its illustration, our anticipations have 
been belied. We say this, however, with no 
wish to forget that in a work of extended re- 
search, such as this of Dr. Irving’s, any minor 
omission must, in common fairness, be looked 
upon rather as a subject of regret, than as a 
ground of blame. 








PRO CAUSA ITALICA.* 


| A PAMPHLET with the above title, issued within 
| the last few days from the well-known Floren- 

tine press of Signor Lemonnier, has made a 
very great sensation in Italy; and there are 
many circumstances attending the publication 
which render the phenomenon a curious and 
interesting one. The author is the well-known 
Jesuit, Father Passaglia, one of the most learned 
theologians in Italy, and, at all events till re- 
cently, enjoying great influence with the Pope, 
and a high reputation at Rome. No attempt 
whatever was made to conceal the author's 
name, although for modesty’s sake, as the 
learned author is said to have declared, the 
little work has appeared anonymously. But 
as the name of Father Passaglia to such a title- 
page was quite sure to sell the work extensively, 
and as the publisher was not called upon to be 
modest on the subject, the authorship was quite 
as well known from the moment of publication 
as if it had been declared in the title-page. 

As may be gathered from the title, the 
pamphlet is in Latin; and the use of that lan- 
guage in a discussion at the present day, is in 
itself enough to make the publication a curi- 
osity in modern political controversy. The 
meaning of this learned garb is, that the author 
would affect to be uttering a ‘‘concio ad cle- 
rum,” not intending it to reach the outside 
profanum vulgus. And of course the vulgar 
thus excluded are much more anxious to get at 
the contents of the Jesuit’s pages than they 
would have been if this wrapping had not been 
thrown around them. A translation accord- 
ingly has been announced to appear almost im- 
mediately. 

The Latin, in which the learned theologian 
clothes his ideas, may be stated at once to be of 
a quality calculated to set the teeth on edge, 
and make the hair stand on end, of any Wyke- 
hamist or Etonian above the fourth form. Not 
only is the barbarism of it strongly contrasted 


* Pro Causa Italica; ad Episcopos Catholicos. Auctore 
Presbytero Catholico. (Florentix.) 
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with the purity of St. Augustine’s Latin dic- 
tion, copious extracts from which help to swell 
the modern churchman’s pages, and which no 
Italian of the present day could be expected to 
rival; but even. St. Bernard becomes claasical 
by the side of Father Passaglia. 

This aspect of the matter, however, will at- 
tract small attention from those to whom the 
book is addressed, It, is possible to come to 
an understanding of the author’s meaning ; and 
it is that meaning which is spreading conster- 
nation among the brethren of his cloth, and 
delighted astonishment among their opponents. 
The points on which the learned Jesuit 
insists, and the conclusions at which he ar- 
rives, we will briefly state. There is nothing 
new to our readers in either the facts or the 
arguments. But it is a portentous novelty to 
hear them set forth by such achampion. There 
is some noyelty, too, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the method followed by the Jesuit to 
reach his conclusions ; it is exclusively that of 





is found on the Italian coin ?—‘* Eadem_erit 
omnium responsio, Victorii Emmanuelis Italie 
regis superscriptione numismata obsignari.” 

And this being the case, what ought to be 
the rule and conduct of the Church? Clearly, 
answers the Jesuit, to accept the authority de 
facto, in no wise meddling with any considera- 
tion or controversy respecting the question de 
jure; the latter being matter appertaining to 
the politics and passions of this world, with 
which Chardhmen and Church authority have 
not te concern themselves. ‘‘ But have the 
Bishops of Italy observed this rule? And, 
what is of much more importance, has Pius 
the Ninth, whom we venerate in the chair of 
St. Peter, kept it? Adhreat lingua mea 
faucibus meis, potiiis quam in christos Domini 
procax effundatur.” 


Nevertheless St. Augustine says, Diligam | 


homines; interficiam errores. And, as the | 
learned writer proceeds,—‘‘ And they (the | 
errors) will be overturned without any trouble | 


| advantage ? &c. &c. So that, in short, ‘ facile 


| decernemus Romanum Pontificem Pium TX. in 
|ea rerum adjunctorumque conditione ver- 
sari ut quocumque tandem modo nuncupata 
ab eo juramenta amplificentur, nullo ipse tene- 
atur officio ad id exsequendum quod promisit.” 

This little difficulty having been thus satis- 
factorily disposed of, the writer goes over the 
long list of embarrassments and disabilities 
under which the Church is labouring, and 
finally concludes :— 


“Behold the advantages which spring from the 
civil power! Behold the liberty engendered by it! 
Behold too the facilities for the discharge of our 
apostolic functions, of which it is the cause and 
fruitful source! Indeed, if ever the condition of 
the times and of human society seemed to require 
the connection between the pontificate and the civil 
power, the face of public and private affairs is now 
| so changed that nothing could be more desirable for 
the Pontiff himself than that the sceptre should be 
separated from the keys,—the sacerdotal tiara from 
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orthodox Catholic authority. There is some be all, if we will thoughtfully consider the | rd py ips aly am be rad bi 
curiosity in seeing the sentiments common luminous facts of ecclesiastical history ;’—how to remain unwilling and reluctant a of tine 
among the liberal speakers of young men’s de- Ambrose acted with regard with Maximus; or | pontifical rule ; this with one voice all the people 
bating societies and mechanics’ discussion | Augustine with regard to Count Boniface; or | of Italy demand, who can no longer tolerate that 
clubs supported in the words and by theautho- | Gréegorius cognomento Magnus with regard to | their established kingdom should be deprived of its 
rity of St. Augustine and St. Bernard; some- | Phocas. And the well-informed writer pro- | capital ; for this same all the more civilized nations 





thing interesting in finding that “the Papal 
question” has made no progress, in fact, for 
the iast thousand years, but has only come 
round again to the peint at which it stood so 
many centuries ago. ‘This indisputable, unat- 
tackable orthodoxy constitutes the cruelty and 
danger of the blow aimed by the Jesuit writer 
at Mother Church in her trouble. She may 
ery “ Et tu, Brute !” but it is impossible for her 
to deny that her new assailant is her own son, 
and that he has ever been hitherto not only a 
dutiful, but a deservedly favoured and most 
zealous champion. None other than this same 
Jesuit Passaglia was it who defined and 
‘* proved” triumphantly, in three very learned 
volumes, the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, recently, as we all know, adopted as 
an article of faith by the Church, and autho- 
ritatively promulgated by the present Pope. 
When the liberal party extol, as they are 
doing, the admirable cogency of the logic with 
which Father Passaglia “proves” his new 
thesis, “‘ nous autres” cannot help feeling that 
our welcome of the new champion is a little 
cooled by the recollection that this same ‘ co- 
gent logic” of his was equatly successful in 
proving the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin. But we do not want arguments or logic 
from Father Passaglia on the subject : we will 
supply ourselves with them from other sources. 
From him we are contented to accept the un- 
expected, and though perhaps unnecessary yet 
not unwelcome alliance, of orthodoxy and au- 
thority. 

Father Passaglia begins by asserting—prov- 
ing, as he goes, by excerpts from Fathers and 
Confessors—that Pope and Bishops and Priests 
do not constitute the Church; but that the 
people, also, are necessary to the ideas and 
theory of one. Unaided by such authority, 
we are able to reach the conviction that the 
flock is necessary to various essentials of the 
pastoral office. And the Jesuit proceeds to 
show, undeniably enough, that in Italy bishops 
and people are very rapidly travelling in oppo- 
site directions; that they will shortly, unless 
one or the other party change their route, be 
finally and irremediably separated! And then 
where shall we be? He proceeds to point out, 
at somewhat unnecessary length, that the union 
of almost all Italy “‘eorum venire factorum 
numero, que expleta consummataque dici con. 
sueverunt,”—that it is an accomplished fact. 
Whose image and superscription, he asks, 


ceeds at considerable length, and with much | of Europe with one voice ery out; for they are well 


complacency, to show that in this latter case 
no amount of horrible atrocity stood in the 
way to prevent the Church from recognizing 
power, where power was, and assenting to ‘it 
so readily, that the same Gregorius cognomento 
Magnus instantly ordered the image of the 


monster Phocas to be put in the oratory of | 


St. Cxsarius the Martyr, in the palace, and 
with his own holy hand wrote to assure him 
of his rejoicing, that ‘‘ the benignity of your 
piety has been raised to the imperial great- 
ness.” “ Levtentur cali, exultet terra,” the hol 
Father continued to this blood-stained wretch, 
“et de vestris benignis actibus” (the ‘cold- 
blooded murder of the Emperor Mauritius 
and his five sons, and his brother, and their 
followers) “ universe retpublice populus hila- 
rescat.” 

Here, argues our Jesuit with the same irre- 
sistible logic which set the Immaculate Con- 
ception question at rest for ever,—here is the 
true rule for the Church. And what Gregory 
the Great did for Phocas, Pins IX. need not 
scruple to do for Victor Emmanuel! ‘Surely, 


after this, the first result of an Italian statute | 


of pramunire must be to make Father Passa- 
glia an archbishop ! 

But to make his complimentary parallel be- 
tween the Emperor Phocas and Victor, Em- 
manuel more complete, he adds, “From all 
which ought not to be separated those words 
which Gregory wrote to the same Phocas in his 
forty-fifth Epistle, that it is right to consider, 
with great joy and thanksgiving, what infinite 
thanks we owe to God, ror THAT THE YOKE 
OF SORROW HAVING BEEN REMOVED FROM 
US, WE HAVE REACHED TIMES OF LIBERTY 
UNDER THE PIOUS RULE OF YOUR BENIG- 
nity :” the last phrase being printed thus 
by Father P lia in capitals, to mark its 
perv to the present case. 

he latter part of the Father’s work is oc- 
cupied with arguments, or rather with cita- 
tions, to prove that the temporal power is 


| persuaded that only evil, and that of the most dan- 
| gerous kind, can arise to religion and the Pontiff 
| from the civil power. This separation is required 
| by all those dangers which cannot be averted from 
| the Church and from. civil society, unless the Pon- 
, tiff will incline his mind to counsels of peace and 
| concord, This separation is needed by the office of 
| the supreme shepherd, which ought to be concerned 
| wholly about the welfare of the flock. Human and 
| divine laws alike demand it; and the latter leave 
us no alternative but to address Pius IX. in the 
| same words which the African ‘bishops addressed to 
| Innocent I.: ‘Inasmuch as the Lord hath by his 
| special grace placed thee in the Apostolic seat, and 
| hath given thee, such as thou art, to.our times, so 
| that we should incur the fault of negligence were 
|, we silent. before your. Holiness as to these things 
_which should be suggested for the good of the 
, Church, rather than that it should be possible for 
| thee to receive such suggestions with displeasure or 
neglect, we pray that thou wouldst Pais to use 
pastoral diligence for the remedy of the great 
, dangers of the infirm members of Christ’s'church.’’ 


| With which words Father Passaglia concludes 
| his very remarkable work. 
It is unnecessary to say anything of the 
| effect which has been produced throughout 
‘Italy by this unexpected broadside opened 
‘against the great enemy of Italian hopes and 
destinies ; unexpected alike by friend or foe. 
| Our readers will be able to imagine for them- 
selves the amazement, the dismay, the rejoicing, 
the talk, the rage too deep for words of the 
ecclesiastical party. To us the main significance 
of the little book is as a sign of the times. We 
, all can read the omen, when the rats are seen 
| sneaking out of a house. Can it be more 
| difficult to comprehend the significance of the 
phenomenon, when Jesuits are seen deserting 
| the Papacy in its distress ? 
} 


| THE SILVER CORD.* 
| 





injurious to religion and the real interests of | Mr. Surrey Brooxs is a conspicuous in- 
the Church, and that it must be abandoned. | stance of the great failures into which a man 
As for the Papal oaths, the Jesuit theologian | may be led by small successes, Just as poor 
is very little embarrassed by them. ‘They were | Jullien, because he had written some good 
meant in a different sense and for a different | quadrilles, tried his hand at an opera, Mr. 
purpose. The times and conditions are changed, | Shirley Brooks, on the strength of some smart 
It is not in his power physically to keep his | newspaper articles, has sought fame as a no- 
oath. Ought he to keep, to the detriment of | S The Silver Cord; a Story. By Shirley Brooks, author of 
the Church, oaths framed with a view to its | Aspen Court, The Gordian Knot, &e. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
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velist. This, his latest production, must con- 
firm the decision at which many people had 
arrived from his earlier ones, that he is uttterly 
incapable of a sustained flight. For ten months 
has 7'he Silver Cord been in course of publica- 
tion in the pages of Once a Week; and now 
that it makes its appearance in a three-volume 
shape, and we are called upon to judge it as a 
whole, its occasional cleverness cannot arrest 
our verdict that it is an unequivocal failure. 

Of one disadvantage, the marks of which it 
bears on its face, the author seems to be aware, 
when he intimates in the preface that he will 
never again. bring out another tale in a serial 
form. ‘The general fault of stories thus written 
and published is their inconsistency.. Some 
improvement in the plot strikes the writer, and 
then, when the first chapters cannot be recalled 
or rewritten, the originally prominent cha- 
racters have to be thrust into the background, 
and the originally important incidents have to 
be divested of their significance. From this 
blemish—a blemish which mars more than one 
novel of Dickens’s—The Silver Cord is by no 
means free, _ Its author, too, betrays a most 
wearisome fondness for inserting, at the ter- 
mination of each number, something of the 
nature of a ‘‘sensation paragraph.” It has 
been said of the disciples of Pope and the 
writers of prize poems, that they endeavoured 
to have'a kind of crisis at the end of every 
second line. Quite as tiring is it to read a 
book in which there must be continual breaks 
just as a secret is about to be told, or a murder 
about to be perpetrated. It is one of those 
claptrap tricks the repetition of which is al- 
most irritating. 

We abstain from an analysis, in the first 
place, because the book is probably known to 
many of our readers; in the second, because 
of the marvellously complicated character of 
its plot. This latter was of course inherent 
in the primary conception of the story. Three 
sisters, all with husbands, necessitate a certain 
rambling tone about the story. Then, per- 
haps it is an ui algae not to be despised for 
luring the reader on, suddenly to whisk him 
off to Maida Hill when he wants to know the 
progress of events in Paris. But it is open 
to the complaint that after a time the reader 
grows very tired of following out distinct 
lines of narrative, and that in the end he 
will probably run them together in a con- 
fused conglomeration. ‘This is our first objec- 
tion to The Silver Cord. Tt does not leave— 
as any of Scott’s novels do, for example—a 
clear, sharply-defined impression on the mind, 
which makes it see at once the object of every 
portion of the work and its necessary connec- 
tion with the main plot. 

But there are more fatal defects in the vo- 
lumes before us. We are constrained to pro- 
nounce them a great deal too long, and in parts 
horribly dull. Many an old comedy has gained 
wonderfully in point, vigour, and interest by 
being cut down from five acts to three. It is 
a pity The Silver Cord cannot in like manner 
be condensed into a single volume. Even then 
we doubt if we should lose the heavy portions, 
for it is a good test of the cleverness and the 
weakness of Mr. Shirley Brooks that the best 
scenes—those, for example, between Ernest 
Adair and the barber Silvain—are precisely 
those which are connected by the slightest 
thread with the whole narrative. They are, in 
fact, good magazine sketches interpolated into 
a bad story. For, we repeat it, the story is tire- 
some, and drags most shockingly in many 
parts. All the portions in which Arthur Lygon 
takes a share are provocative of yawning un- 
limited. A little start is made by the story 
about the middle of the second volume, in the 





chapters which describe and immediately suc- 
, ceed the revelation to Robert Urquhart of his 
| wife’s baseness. But when we are once wore 
| involved in the intricacies of the French police 
bureau, the interest again flags. We are not 
in contact with persons who excite any feeling, 
or among scenes which possess any reality. It 
may be all very accurate and true to life—the 
| sort of life which it depicts. But then the life 
| of French spies is so utterly alien from all that 
most of us know anything about, that we might 
as well be perusing an account of the sayings 
and doings of the dwellers in the planet 
Saturn. 

Again, as we have hinted, the book shows 
some afterthoughts. There is here and there 
a loose thread left dangling. Thus there is a 
hint never carried out, never contradicted, 
that Robert Urquhart was all the time aware 
of his own dishonour ; and yet this is a point 
on which the estimate of his character must 
turn. Then there is a mysterious mechanic, 
who was manifestly intended to be the avenger 
of Urquhart and the slayer of Adair, but who 
drops out of the narrative altogether. Not to 
dwell on other windings and incongruities, the 
capital incident of the book—Laura’s journey 
to France—is never wholly cleared up. The 





journey, we are told (in the scene on board 
the steamer for instance), is compelled by 
Ernest Adair; but of what possible advan- 
tage can it be to him to drag Laura to France 
we are never informed? On the contrary, his 
obvious resource would have been to wring 
money from her in London and her sister in 
Paris, by the use of the secrets concerning 
both, which were in his possession. Laura’s 
flight from home serves no purpose of Adair’s, 
and sets the two sisters conjointly endeavour- 
ing to out-general him. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks takes some credit to him- 
self in the preface for the amount of dialogue 
which. his k contains, but we must think 
that the heaviness of his story is in great mea- 
sure to be attributed to this theory. It is 
very difficult, no doubt, to teil a story by 
means of dialogue, but it is ten times more 
| difficult to read when it is written. Strange 





| it certainly appears that far less natural forms 
of narrative should possess far greater interest. 





We know, for example, that no one ever kept | 
| such a diary as Miss Halcombe’s, yet how much 
more vivid and how much more real are the 
events told by that means in The Woman in | 
White, than those which the conversations in | 
The Silver Cord set before us! The fact is, | 
that reading dialogue keeps the mind uncom- | 





fortably on the stretch. One is continually | 
fidgeting oneself to think who is speaking, how | 
much does he know, what is his object, and the | 
like. As an illustration of what we mean, we | 
should say that very few of the general run of | 
people—those, we mean, of average intelligence | 
and education—read many plays. Shakespere, | 
perhaps, they have perused, though not so cer- 
tainly enjoyed; but even the wittiest of the 
other dramatists repel them, as we believe, on 
account of the effort of following written dia- 
logue. Ask the first half-dozen young ladies 
you meet—and young ladies must be the great 
type of reading for amusement—and the 
chances are, that not one of them has read 
The Rivals. 

Many a bad plot has been redeemed by the 
cleverness of its individual characters. Such 
a plea, however, cannot be adduced for The 
Silver Cord. ‘There is no single conception of 
marked originality in the whole book. Ernest 


| blerie, stood upon a gilded bracket? Thea 





Adair is a very ordinary villain, and Mrs. Berry 
is quite the conventional style of hypocrite— 
somewhat coarsely drawn withal. A novelist 





| who cannot make his bad people interesting | Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London.) 





must be fearfully insipid with his good ones. 
Arthur Lygon, who is in some sort the hero, 
only recalls Jeffrey’s description of De Wilton 
in .Warmion: “a tame rabbit, boiled to rags, 
without onion-sauce.” Charles Hawkesley pro- 
mises better, but he soon grows as vapid and 
tiresome as his relations and friends. The 
same may be said of Aventayle, the manager ; 
in reference to whom we may remark that the 
theatrical part of the story is all but a repro- 
duction of a portion of Aspen Court—a work 
which Mr. Shirley Brooks may not unjustifi- 
ably suppose to be generally forgotten. The 
high-minded sister with dark hair, set off by 
contrast with the feeble ditto with light ditto, 
is too stale a device to be very effective ; nor 
can we believe very intensely in the lady's 
maid, Henderson, who talks in balanced epi- 
grams, or the rigidly religious Urquhart, who 
swears in every second sentence. Silvain, the 
enamoured perfumer, is much better; and 
some bits about him are capital, such as the 
following :— 

“This apartment was Silvain’s pride and joy 
and in the co that it would one day be honoured 
by becoming the home of Madame Silvain, née 
Sores the affectionate perfumer had done his 
best to adorn it, and render it worthy such a dis- 
tinction. The alcove, in which was M. Silvain’s 
bed, was shut off with pretty rose-coloured curtains, 
festooned with divers carefully-chosen flowers, which, 
in the mind of the enamoured owner, symbolized 
love, truth, and beauty, though'it must be revealed 
that he had hopelessly failed in an attempt to make 
Mademoiselle’s matter-of-fact nature recognize the 
poetical value of the device. An elegant clock, of 
curious contrivance, showed the figure of Pleasure, 
who was trying to conceal the hours with her scanty 
drapery, whence one 5 Te - = then 
passing—always orth, an ilvain’s 
whieparid hope ‘et Ee exertions to make all Made- 
moiselle’s hours those of pleasure, had been more 
fortunate than his floral poetry, and had elicited a 
small slap on the cheek, and a request from his mis- 
tress that he would not talk such ridiculous non- 
sense, A variety of highly-coloured prints, selected 
with due regard to the extreme propriety of the 
British character, hung upon the walls, and there 
were two or three charming little mirrors, with 
china Cupids and nymphs, inviting the beholder to 
look into the glass they surrounded. Need it be 
said that the eternal artificial flowers, in vases, were 
there under their crystal covers, or that a lamp, with 
a shade covered with the most unobjectionable a 
en 
would not hold much furniture, but what there was 
had been chosen with taste. The small carpet was 
of English manufacture, and rather vulgar and fla- 
ring, but the homage was in its parentage, not its 
beauty, as M. Silvain had also explained to Matilde. 
Altogether, the room was as dainty as the lover 
could make it, and its contiguity to the perfumery 
in the shop filled it with a composite and delectable 
aroma, and completed its bower-like character.” 


This is undoubtedly clever, and we might 
find other isolated passages equally good ; but 
we still must reiterate our conviction, that asa 
novelist Mr. Shirley Brooks will never take a 
high rank or achieve a lasting reputation. 





COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION.* 


Et nos manum ferule subduximus. We, too, 
have been at school and flinched from the cane. 
We have, moreover, had our, revenge, and 
caused delinquent juveniles im our turn to con- 
tort the features and twist the limbs, whilst 
withdrawing the hand from the threatening 
ferule. We should, therefore, know something 
of Education. And yet we cannot say that 





“* The Principles and Practice of Common-Schoot Education. 
By James Currie, A.M. (James Gordon, Edinburgh ; 
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we are impressed with any very profound re- 
verence for the institution as it at present 
exists. We-ave-aware that many “high au- 
thorities consider, it the panacea, the sovereign 
panicd for hunger and thirst, cold and naked- 
ness, beggary and crime, murder and suicide ; 
old ladies have been known to recommend it 
for rheumatism ; and we should not be sur- 
prised to see it advertised as a cure for the 
toothache, But, for our own , we should 
be more inclined to try in, the last case a little 
camphorated ether. , Education, so. far as we 
have been concerned with it, appeared to us 
an invention for enabling parents to get rid of 
their children for the greater we of the year, 
and gentlemen to combine in their own persons 
the rather heterogeneous vocations of ministers 
of the Church and licensed victuallers. We 
have often thought that the ‘‘ boarding-houses” 
should haye been decorated after the fashion 
of inns, with a board exhibiting the sign of 
the birch-rod. And yet a man must live. 
Talleyrand certainly did not see the necessity 
in the case of others, but we have no doubt 
that his perceptions would have been suddenly 
quickened had his own existence been the point 
in question. He would have set up.a clerico- 
educational hostelry with the greatest alacrity ; 
he would have eked out a scanty income, as 
other men.do, by economical arrangements in 
regard to the stomachs of little boys ; he would 
have paid as particular attention as other men 
do to their religious instruction,—that is, he 
would have read prayers to them hurriedly 
every morning and evening, or would have de- 
puted somebody else to do it for him, which 
of course is all the same; he would have de- 
legated the care of their morals and the super- 
intendence of their play-hours, as other men 
do, to an overworked usher at forty pounds 
a year; he would have kept a ‘ buttons,” as 





other men do, to clean the shoes, wait at 
table, be baited by the boys, and pull his | 


instruction be supported ,by home; influence’ 
the work’ of the schoolmaster is in nine cases 
out of ten but labour in vain; the luckless 
child is between two stools, and haply gets a 
fall. 

We are not quite so sure that Mr. Currie 
is right in saying, “It is desirable, moreover, 
that the teacher should magnify his office :” 
society puts its own mark upon every office 
and every profession, and we are sorry to say 
that it has not puta very distinguished one upon 
teaching. ‘This is a misfortune which no dig- 
nity, no self-magnifying on the part of the 
teacher will remedy : boys soon learn in what 
estimation a certain vocation is held by their 
parents and others, and shape their ideas and 
behaviour accordingly. It is true that now 
and then force of character will extort respect 
above what is ordinarily conceded ; but then 
it is homage paid to the individual and not to 
the office, and is generally accompanied by a 
regret that poor So-and-so cannot obtain some 
employment for which he is better suited. 
And herein is a proof that the outcry which is 
raised around us about the importance of edu- 
cation’ is not sincere; somebody or some 
bodies of influence have taken it into their 
heads to ride this particular hobby,,and general 
society girds up its loins and turns running 
footman to them, shouting and hurrahing, but 
at the bottom of its heart taking no interest 
at all in the matter, and considering the whole 


thing rather a joke than otherwise. But | 


general society does not so treat what it. really 
reverences ; it pays tauch money and offers 
high positions to the professors and teachers of 
what it really honours; but in education the 


emoluments are not large (except you indulge | 


in a little commercial speculation on the prin- 
ciple already alluded to), the prospects are not 
dazzling, and it is, as Mr. Currie says, ‘‘ a com- 
paratively low position” which ‘ society assigns 
to the teacher.” All this must be changed be- 


hair to the boys’ parents; in fact, he would | fore we can expect from education the won- 
have done exactly as other men do in a very | derful effects predicted by enthusiasts. Let it 


great number of our English establishments | be made worth the while of the best men. in | 


connected with the great cause of educa- | the country to devote their energies to educa- 
tion. tion, and some extraordinary results may be 

Mr. Currie’s book treats of common schools; | expected ; but so long as society practically 
we are not quite certain what they are, | gives the lie to its own assertions of the para- 
but they do not Appear to be conducted on mount importance of that which it delights 
the licensed-victualling system: and that is! not to honour, we shall look for those results in 
something in their favour. However, as Prin-| vain. There may be a case or so occasionally, 
cipal of the Church of Scotland Training | but they will be few and far between. A social 
College at Edinburgh, Mr. Currie, whatsoever | revolution must be accomplished ere the 
may be the nature of the schools of which} triumph of education is achieved. Society 


he writes, must speak to a certain degree ex 
cathedrda, and has an undoubted right to be lis- 
tened to with respect. In the absence of pre- 
face, introduction, or any other of the usual 
vehicles for conveying information to the reader 
of the object of a book, we are unable to state 
what it was Mr. Currie had in view, and whom, 
if anybody, he wished to enlighten when he 
took upon himself the toil of composing this 
elaborate treatise upon Education. It cannot 
have been intended for the recipients of instruc- 
tion, for it is above their comprehension ; and 
it cannot have been, we should think, composed 
for the edification of the general public, inas- 
much as it is too minute in detail and too dry 





in matter to afford them much gratification. It 
must therefore, we think, either owe its ap- 
pearance to the fact that he has had it for a long 
while on his mind, and could not rest until he 
ot rid of it ; or it must be put forth as asort of 
ndy-book for teachers ; and to them it is likely 
to be both interesting and instructive. Mr. 
Currie takes very sensible views of the duty 
of families in respect of the education of their 


children. On the school and on the family | 


rests a conjoint responsibility : unless school- 


must whisper to the educator, ‘t Friend, go up 
higher ;” and give him glory both in the 
—— of his pupils and those with whom 

e sits at meat. Even a king must be 
hedged with external majesty, or his authority 
will be set at nought; so the teacher must, be 
invested with extraneous dignity, or his pre- 
cepts will not sink very deep. Time was when 
a great deal might be done with a birch-rod ; 


but the awe inspired in that way was con- | 


sidered to be accompanied by a flurry which 
interfered with the proper exercise of the 
mental powers, and the method is now. gra- 
dually vanishing. What Solomon would think 
of our present practice, we shudder to ima- 
gine; but the fact nevertheless remains, that 
a wholesome flogging, such as a boy of any 
principle used to look forward to at school, is 
now called an assault, and physical suasion 
in all its charming simplicity is displaced by 
moral. And moral suasion, we maintain, is 
greatly assisted by artificial means: and these 
means are not accorded so fully as they might 
be to the schoolmaster. Cheap and nasty are 
usually found together; and society likes its 


_ education cheap. However, we are travelling 


away from Mr. Currie: we cannot. say that 
j|.we have read -his-book-through attentively : 
such a feat was beyond our powers; for his 
work is, from the nature of the case, extremely 
dry, and a straightforward, unskipping, de- 
termined perusal of it would require more 
time than we can afford; frequent refresh- 
ment also would be absolutely necessary, and 
that is not always forthcoming ; still, by dip- 
ping into it here and there we have been led 
to form a very favourable opinion of it, and 
consider it, as we have before hinted, likely to 
be of service to teachers. We would recom- 
mend to. their notice what Mr. Currie says 
upon. ‘attention to individual character ;” it 
is very difficult to act upon, we confess—par- 
ticularly if the class be large—but good advice 
generally is hard to follow: still, if one cannot 
make a tall eye, one may peradvyenture make 
an outer. 

There are also many remarks upon moral 
education, which it would be well to read, 
mark, learn, and. digest. We were reminded 
by the words ‘parents and those who have 
charge of children are often tempted to hold 
| out any reward or punishment which may pro- 
| mise to be attended with the strongest imme- 
diate effect, utterly unconscious of the bad ef- 
fect such a course must have on his character,” 
of a gentleman who adopted the following sin- 
cular mode of ensuring to the world one future 
hypocrite, if not.two. ‘My dear,” said. he to 
a little boy, ‘‘ which would you sooner. do—eat 
a gingerbread nut, or repeat a hymn?” “Eat 
a gingerbread nut,” says infancy, with prompt 
stomachie impulse. ‘* Ah!” replied the senile 
| tempter, ‘do you know, if I had asked my 
little girl which she would sooner do, she would 
have said, ‘ Repeat a hymn, Papa; the angels 
| in Heaven, you know, repeat hymns; and then 
‘she would have had. two gingerbread nuts!” 

What an excellent woman that young lady 
must have made when she grew up! We'won- 
der how many hymns she repeated when she 
had passed the age for gingerbread nuts. 

Mr. Currie insists with good sense upon the 
| necessity for physical education, for a healthy 
| Situation for the school, for proper ventilation, 
and other matters which ‘fall within the scope 
) of his subject. As to the “length of school- 

hours” he has somewhat to say ; but we conceive 

that since Mr. Chadwick made his famous, dis- 
covery and inaugurated (we hope) an era.of 
everlasting half-holidays, the question has been 
| entirely set at rest: mAéov yysocv mavros be 
henceforth the schoolboy’s motto. ‘Touching 
corporal punishment, Mr. Currie has five and 
a half pages ; he considers that in this country 
the parent has, wittout doubt, delegated to 
the teacher the parental right of discipline, and 
| that ‘‘ society has sanctioned the use of cor- 
| poral punishment.” In reviewing the argn- 
|ments for and against its expediency, he has 
/ some remarks which are worthy of attention :-— 





“Tt is further urged that corporal punishment. is 
| degrading to the pupil. Degrading it doubtless is, 
| insomuch as it must be accompanied by a sense of 
| shame at having deserved it from a teacher who 
acts towards his pupils in so good a)spirit of general 
discipline ; but not degrading in the sense intended, 
the sense in which it is degrading to the adult, who, 
| even when deserving punishment of some sort, feels 
| that physical coercion is an unworthy form of it to 
| be applied to a rational being of matured under- 
standing, and who is therefore either broken down 
| in spirit by it, or driven to desperation. The child 
himself does not feel it so; and we are not to speak 
| of him, still in the sensuous stage of his being, as 
| if he had the self-consciousness and reflection of a 
/ man.” 
Its power he pronounces to be “‘ in the inverse 
_ ratio to its frequency of application ; and rea- 
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son indorses his opinion. “With respect to the shape, &c,; and thus the extent of their know- 


limits of corporal punishment, he says :— 


“One limit to corporal punishment. is obviously 
suggested by the obligation under which the teacher 
lies to preserve the bodily well-being of his charge. 
Weak health, in any of its forms, should be sacred 
from the touch of the rod; but a pupil in vigorous 
health may be injured by rashness and indiscretion 
in the mode of applying chastisement. The teacher 
who sees occasion to use it should confine himself 
to stripes on the hand, discarding every instrument 
but the leathern ‘ taws,’ Indiscriminate beating of 
the person can hardly fail to lead to injury in some 
cases, and still more frequently to the appearance 
of injury: in both of which eventualities he exposes 
himself, beyond hope of . satisfactory defence, to 
public reprobation, if not to legal penalty, It is 
not for the schoolmaster to complain of being sub- 
eas to the same responsibility as the law of the 
and and public opinion have imposed on the parent 
himself. 

* The limit which it is most difficult for him to 
perceive clearly, is the degree in which he should 

ersevere with this punishment in particular cases. 

e do not refer to the calm and steady repetition 
of a moderate infliction, as. often as the offence re- 
quiring it is committed by a pupil whose bodily and 
mental vigour exclude all thoughts of danger, but 
to those cases in which he is tempted, by the appa- 
rent failure of his correction, to increase it in pro- 
portion to what he deems the pupil’s obstinacy. 
Under this temptation he is insensibly drawn into 
a contest which ‘every consideration of his dignity 
and his usefulness should lead him to ‘decline. It 
is at once needless and ineffectual; for if chastise- 
nent does not produce the desired result when ad- 
ministered in reasonable measure, the fact is a 
sufficient indication that it is not the remedy to be 
relied on in the circumstances. Hastily to pro- 
nounce a pupil obstinate, is not a sufficient justi- 
fication for unlimited recourse to correction, ‘There 
is an obstinacy which it may be fairly applied to 
eheck; but there is an obstinacy which its use 
will hopelessly confirm and increase. Between 
these the teacher must carefully discriminate. 
Where it is purely a fault of temper, voluntarily 
assumed and persevered in» by a pupil of sound 
health out of caprice or pride, or for the’ grati- 
fication of some depraved taste, it is unquestionably 
amenable to sharp correction: the teacher's in- 
fluence and the interests of the, school require 
either its suppression, or the removal of the pupil 
who exhibits it. But where obstinacy, is a consti- 
tutional characteristic, partly physical and partly 
mental, we must beware of endeavouring to subdue 
nature by strong measures. A continued course of 





ledge of common things is probed. This sort 
of oral instruction. is likely to be of great ser+ 
vice, especially in common schools, where we 
suppose it is considered of more importance 
that the pupils should acquire a tolerably ac- 
curate knowledge of what they see every day, 
than be able to repeat the Qua genus. Those 
persons who complain that they “have no ear” 
should read Mr. Currie’s chapter on singing ; 
they will be surprised perhaps ‘to see it stated, 
that not only in Suffolk and Norfolk, where 
conversations are habitually carried on.in an 
ascending scale, but everywhere ‘‘ singing is as 
natural to man,as speaking.” We suppose, 
then, it is by.a mere. accident that we do not 
conduct business in tuneful measures, and hire 
people from Italy to. speak to us from a stage. 





LIFE OF FRANCIS. BACON.* 


A tapy with a grievance is proverbially not 
the most agreeable company in the world, but 
an author with a grievance is a still greater 
infliction. He has an unlimited use of that 
worst weapon in the hands of a bore—pro- 
lixity. Even Mrs. Caudle, with all that injured 
woman's power of continuous invective and 
linked lectures long drawn out, could never 
have talked five hundred and sixty-eight octavo 

ges on one theme. Her curtain lectures are, 
ty comparison, brevity itself, and possess more- 
over the rare merit of point and variety; yet, 
80 strong is the soporific influence of a grievance 
on all but the party aggrieved, that they never 
failed to'seal in repose even the guilty eyes of 
Caudle. Let all who feel a touch, however 
latent, of poor Caudle’s infirmity, beware of 
the ‘deeply-injured author of this so-called 
Life of Bacon. Tn his preface, with discreet 
reticence, he only hints at the injuries which 
induced him to draw his pen; they are darkly 
conveyed in the form of apologue, grim yet 
facetious. For our instruction and warning 
he circumstantially narrates a thrilling incident 
in his own career. In a large provincial town 
he is seized with toothache ; he seeks a dentist, 
and finds one in a house of imposing aspect 
and dimensions, A resplendent lamp, a huge 


mild- treatment may do much to mitigate the evils | brass plate, a brass letter-box, a brass knocker, 
of such a disposition ; but violence is likely to meet | and two bell-pulls, equally polished, lustrous 
with, a sullen, passive resistance, so little guided by | and brazen, foreshadow the luxury, not to say 


intelligence that, rather than yield, it will encounter 
all extremes, even. to the wearing out of the vital 
force itself,” 


The last sentence will suggest a case in point—. 
the unhappy boy, Cancellor, who was beaten 
or progged to death all in the way of Christian 
duty by Hopley. 

Amongst other branches of education very 
fully discussed by Mr. Currie is writing, of 
which we do not profess to know a great 
deal; but we are sufficiently acquainted with 
the subject to admire the diagram illustra- 
tive of Mulhiiuser’s method, and to congra- 
tulate the rising generation upon the pains 
bestowed to make them famous calligraphers. 
For our part, we have no recollection of ever 
receiving any instruction in writing beyond a 
recommendation to make ouro’s ‘‘ round at the 
top and round at the bottom,” and the “* down- 
stroke” which made them into a’s “ thick from 
top to bottom,” followed in case of failure by 
a good thrashing. The “ object-lesson” is a 
mode of education with which our childhood 
was not familiar. Examples are given of the 
way in which this kind of instruction is im- 
parted : an object is exhibited, and the class 
is questioned as to its qualities, uses, colour, 
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splendour, of-its inhabitant. A footman with 
buttons and a face of the brassiest, opens the 
door and *‘deports” him into a room in which are 
seated several miserable sufferers, called derid- 
ingly patients, waiting till the great Professor 
is at liberty. Not to inflict on our readers the 
harrowing details, let us briefly state that the 
great Professor turns out to be a successful im- 
postor, and robs our author of two perfectly 
sound teeth. Observing shortly after a magni- 
ficent puff of this charlatan in the most influ- 
ential local journal, he calls on the editor and re- 
monstrates. ‘The answer is simple: ‘‘ The pub- 
lic like to be imposed on—they prefer it.” So 
much for the apologue. Having conscientiously 
gone through the book, we are able to furnish 
our readers with the explanation. In the suf- 
ferings of the author are typified the injuries 
inflicted on a deluded public; the time-serv- 
ing editor represents the British press; and 
that successful rogue of a dentist is Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon. Further on in the book, t 

Gentleman of the Inner Temple, taking the 
reader, as it were, into his inmost confidence, 
discards parable and pretty plainly intimates 
that Mr. Dixon is a carrion kite, a raven- 
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ing wolf, a: jackal of literature, a tenth-rate 
literary’ charlatan, and, pitilessly unmasking 
the daring imposture, pronounces that his 
book recently published witli the pretence of 
defending Bacon's fame, was reall written 
with the intention of slandering and vilifying 
Bacon's’ contemporaries, especially his noble 
friend Mssex'and that great and distinguished 
lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. 

It may seem strange that'a book so strongly 
seasoned with abuse should be dull. Now 
that even anonymous authors have ceased to 
model themselves on the Pott and Slurk school, 
such wholesale and vigorous invective should 
have at least the charm of novelty. Perha: 
the reason of the author's failure is that the 
abuse is too monotonous; perhaps it cannot 
leaven so vast a mass of commonplace infor- 
mation ; perhaps it is not pleasant, even for 
the most bloodthirsty reader, to find Bacon 
aga serving as whipping-boy to Mr. 

worth Dixon. It is hard enough that the 
Acheans should suffer because their princes 
quarrel, but the reverse of this is more in- 
decorous and quite as unjust. That Bacon 
should be pilloried and pelted through five 
hundred and sixty-five dismal pages, merely 
because he is regarded as the protégé of Mr. 
Dixon, may be ludicrous enough in idea, but 
is somewhat sickening in execution. Now, 
on personal grounds we have nothing what- 
ever to do with any quarrel between the Gen- 
tleman of the Inner Temple and his victim. 
It is neither our province nor our inclination 
to take up the cudgels for a writer who, if so 
minded, is quite competent to defend himself. 
We do not belong to that “* very small gt amg 
of the English press which, cither through igno- 
rance or venality, has lent itself to Mr. Dixon’s 
praise.” On the contrary, in reviewing his 
Life of Bacon we ventured to point out what 
ap to us some grave misconceptions ; and 
from his fundamental position that ‘‘ Nature 
abhors antitheses,” would never have sanctioned 
an unnatural alliance between genius and in- 
famy, between all that is glorious in intellect 
and all that is contemptible in morals, we ex- 
pressed our dissent in language not less em- 
phatic than that employed by our author. Why 
should not the same capricious destiny which 
made 
“ Otho a fiddler, Cromy ell a buffoon ; 
A perjured prince a leaden saint revere ; 
A godless regent tremble at a star,” 
knead into one intelligible whole the boldness 
and the timidity, the freedom and the ser- 
vility, which made Bacon at once the most 
daring of speculators, and the most time-serv- 
ing of Paige But, as critics and pur- 
veyors for the public te, we are glad to 
dwell on what Kittle the book before us presents 
of novelty, and for this it is entirely indebted 
to Mr. Dixon. In every other point it is the 
old, old story,—to all so sad, to some so inex- 
plicable. Our author endorses the time-hon- 
oured view, and it is not easy to see what pro- 
fit to letters is gained by its repetition. The 
view itself is as old as Bacon’s contemporaries, 
and many moderns have been busy with it— 
Macaulay has lighted up its sad details with a 
blaze of rhetoric which we fear no Athenwum 
engine, however well directed, will suffice to 
ut out. Lord Campbell has summed up on 
it with a reluctant impartiality worthy the 
lettered judge. Even the devotee, Mr, Mon- 
tague, has drawn up unshrinkingly the damn- 
ing array of facts which could only fail to con- 
vince such hero-worship as his own. 

So far as our author's treatment is new, it 
is in the highest degree discreditable to him. 
He only differs from his predecessors in finding 





cause for exultation in what they found cause for 
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regret, and almost humiliation. . If it be true, as | 
Macaulay has said, that “‘ there is scarcely any | 
delusion which, has a betier claim to; be indul- 
gently treated than that under the influence of 
which a man. ascribes every, moral excellence 
to those who have left.imperishable monuments | 
of their genius,” then surely there. is not. in | 
human nature a tendency more. despicable 
than the disposition to find, pleasure. in the 
errors and degradation of a great mind. Yet 
a man. of letters, and professed champion of | 
slandered renown, is/ not) ashamed, to. discuss’ | 
the failings of the greatest of modern | philo- 
sophers in a style scarcely worthy. of a petu- 
lant school-girl waxing eloquent,and_ satirical 
about the treachery and. tyranny of her mis- 
tress. Such, conduct in a dunee would be 
natural enough; but.in the book. before, us 
there are such unmistakable marks of ability, 
however painfully misapplied, and of. intellec- | 
tual sympathies, that its tone can only be.ex- 
plained on the supposition that the, writer is 
fairly carried. away by a prejudice so violent 
as to make him lose sight of the most obvious 
rules of expediency and decorum. . In his fierce 
crusade against Mr. Dixon, he sternly refuses 
quarter to every object.of Mr. Dixon’s admira- 
tion, hoiding forth the right, hand of fellow- 
ship only to that gentleman’s foes. Bacon is 
Mr. Dixon’s especial favourite, so Bacon must 
be hanged, drawn, quartered, and, worse still, 
caricatured ; and the colowrs are laid on witha 
blind profusion, which can bring ridicule and 
discomfiture only upon the artist. If we except 
the homage inevitably due to Bacon's genius, 
there is in the whole book, as far as we can re- 
member, only one passage in his praise, and even 
that passage is flatly contradicted by another 
which occurs elsewhere. Indeed, as might be 
expected of a book written under such inspira- 
tion, the inconsistencies are innumerable. In 
page 83 (the passage to which we have just 
alluded), Bacon is given credit for ‘* a generous 
and feeling heart ; for a nature promptly sym- 
pathetic to pain and suffering in others.” In 
page 196, he would be ‘‘ the ruler of a king” 
(whatever this may mean) “if he had but a 
little heart, a little bowels for suffering ‘hu- 
manity.” In page 108, he is described as “ hated 
and envied by his relatives.” In page 93, the 
author “ can see no ground for the suspicion of 
Macaulay that the Burleighs bore him malice.” 
Tn the account of his relations with Essex, no 
pains are spared in the endeavour to prove 
that to Essex, and Essex alone, Bacon owed 
the dawn of his prosperity ; that, ignorant of 
jaw and retarded by an unmarketable reputa- 
tion, he had no merit of his own to plead. 
Elsewhere we are informed, that ‘ by his own 
sheer wit and talents he lifted himself above 
Free § above unmerited obscurity, and fought 
is way, inch by inch, every point disputed, 
to the Lord Chancellorship and the Peerage.” 
In his Life of Bacon, Mr. Dixon yery justly 
pointed out that the relations between acs 
and Bacon were not, as Macaulay and others 
had represented them, merely those between 
debtor and creditor ; but that, from interested 
as well as generous motives, Essex was glad 
enough to avail himself of the services of so 
able an adherent. Our author scouts this no- 
tion as monstrous, preposterous ; yet we find 
him explaining on this very ground, the alli- 
ance between Essex and Bacon’s brother :— 
“Anthony Bacon, from his first return to 
England, enters into the service, as an amateur 
or volunteer, of the Earl of Essex. The Earl 
has wealth, station, and power; Anthony Bacon 
has his own good wit. They may be useful to 
each other. They make a friendship which is 
one of the strongest kind, being founded on 





wit than Anthony, or was he too scrupulons 
for the service? How is it possible'to:recon- 
cile' with this, very plausible explanation the 
following passage :—-“* That Francis Bacon had 
up to this. time done anything for Essex, can- 
not be shown ; ‘the nature of ‘their intercourse 
forbids it. “That, Essex was in anyway in- 
debted to the briefless (?) needy barrister, was 
pe gl absurd.” We shall content ourselves 
with one more instance of this. inconsistency 
an instance ludicrously illustrative of the 
extent to which our author suffers from. his 


_anti-Dixon prejudices, Lord Campbell in 


his Life of Bacon, narrates that Coke, with- 
out proper warrant, broke open, the house 
in which his daughter lay concealed; and 
forcibly carried her off..|/Our author, find- 
ing that this account conflicts with another 
(Chamberlain’s version), confesses himself in 
a difficulty, but, after due deliberation, pro- 
nounces Lord Campbell’s version ‘+ probably 
inaccurate.” Elsewhere, finding that Mr, Dixon 
has adopted the same view, he, as usual, con- 
fronts that luckless gentleman with the direct 
impolite negative. ‘The negative is part of an 
elaborate ‘and violent vindication of ‘Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, on grounds hopelessly irreconcile- 
able with the main position taken up in the 


ricious, natrow-minded, pedantic; averring 
that for power or revenge he sold his daugh- 
ter to a man whom he hated, and was thus 
only a “ superior Shylock,” he is yet furious 
with Mr, Dixon for his “ scurrilous slanders” of 
the great lawyer. Our readers will be curious 
to know on ‘what grounds. Because, forsooth, 
Coke, to many known “only in conjunction 
with the name of Littleton,” is by our author 
regarded as a man “not less wonderful, not 
less supreme in genius, ‘and infinitely more 
noble in his aspirations, than Lord Bacon.” 
Tndeed he “ wnhesitatingly confesses ” that he 
would much rather be handed down to pos- 
terity as the author of the Gloss on’ Magna 
Charta than as the author of the Novum Or- 


Coke is indebted to Mr. Dixon’s “ scurrilous 
slander’ we need not pause to-consider.’ | All 
we wish to point out is, that it is the height 
of inconsistency to urge such a plea in defence 
of Coke in an attack upon Bacon, the very 
foundation of which must be that genius is no 
excuse for crime. It will be a long time, we 
fancy, before mankind will discover that their 
debt. to the great philosopher is less their 
debt to the great lawyer, or that’ gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple have more right to throw 
mud at Bacon than the Editor of the Athenawm 
has to blaspheme Coke. 

It would be well for the value of the work 
before us, and for the patience of its readers, 
if the author’s rage for controversy laid him 
open to no other charge than that of incon- 
sistency. Unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
defend the vilified Elizabethan heroes and to 
re-blacken Bacon, he has utterly lost sight of 
historical perspective. Had he, instead of a 
lengthy life of Bacon, written a * Brief Ex- 
posure of Mr. Dixon,” he could scarcely have 
committed greater breaches of courtesy, and 
wonld certainly have avoided a fatal error in 
art. In such a book it would have been 
natural enough to dwell as much as possible 
on the weak points of his adversary, and cover 
under a cloud of verbiage his own ; but what is 
the value of a Life of Bacon, in which the dis- 
tribution of kicks and halfpence is from first 
to last regulated by the procedure of another 
book not incorporated into the text? If it be 
true that a novel should never be written 
“with a ” how much more does. this 





mutual advantage.” Had Francis Bacon less 


apply to biography! In fiction, the incidents 
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are at the author’s own disposal, the privileges 
of omission and commission are all his own, and 
he may shape them to what p e he pleases ; 
but in biography,’ where unluckily the facts are 
given, a preconceived purpose, when invested 
with despotic power, is very apt to play sad 
havoc with inconvenient facts, or, at, best, to 
consign them to oblivion. The gravest of the 
charges brought against Bacon is that of in- 
gratitude towards Essex; and, as.it is con- 
sidered by many that Mr. Dixon, has disposed 
of it, it, would be only right that a writer pro- 
fessedly engaged in refuting him should devote 
considerable space to. whatever throws light on 
the intercourse between the Karl and his client. 
But even.in a phlet, avowedly controver- 
sial, Essex. would have no. place, except in con- 
nection with Bacon. . Is. it not then ludicrous, 
that in a Life of Bacon historical proportion 
should be so entirely disregarded, that. for 
more than. half the volume Essex plays a more 
conspicuous part. than the hero? We are fa- 
voured with jhis. birth and, parentage; we are 
carried offto Cadiz to be actual spectators of 
his bravery ;\ we. are wearied with, tediously 
minute descriptions, of interviews -with the 
Queen, with Francis Bacon, with Anthony, 





Life of Bacon, Allowing Coke to be ava-' 


ganum. For how much of this eloquent praise | 


interviews which differ from each other chiefly 
in that one happens on a Tuesday, another on 
|a Friday. We are asked to read. long letters 
with dull commentaries ; and, finally, sixty 
| pages or so. of, intermittent eloquence are gene- 
| rously thrown in, as it were, describing in a 
| style worthy the occasion, a conspiracy perhaps 
| the most.contemptible of all that disgrace our 
annals, 
‘The only part of the Essex episode in Bacon’s 
| life which our author hurries over, is, as we 
might expect, that part which to a certaim ex- 
| tent palliates, though it is very far from, ex- 
| eusing, Bacon’s ingratitude. We allude to 
i the time during which. Essex, by. his) own 
| suicidal folly, incurs more and, more the dis- 
| pleasure of. the Queen, and in defiance. of 
acon’s admirable, advice and repeated’ at- 
tempts to check his headlong career, commits 
himself to a policy in which it became impos- 
sible for a man of Bacon’s temper and sagacity 
to join him... Indeed: this determination. to see 
nothing but what is base and contemptible in 
Bacon’s character never deserts his biographer. 
It even affects his appreciation of Bacon’s,in- 
tellect. He does not, indeed, withhold from the 
Novum Organum the honour of a comparison 
with Coke’s Gloss,on, Magna Charta, although 
afterwards, as if to atone for his momentary 
weakness, he ‘ unhesitatingly ” decides in. fa- 
your of the latter ;. but he takes great, pains to 
prove, or, more strictly, speaking, he frequently 
asserts, that Bacon was a poor lawyer and de- 
servedly a briefless barrister. Now, that Bacon 
was not so deeply read in law as Coke is un- 
deniable, and is. as natural as that were he now 
living he should be less at home on the: tight- 
rope than Blondin, less dexterous in bisecting 
a sheep than Professor Harrison ; but that he 
was a poor lawyer, and, in consequence, an 
unsuccessful barrister, we never before heard. 
On the contrary, at a very early age, he at- 
tained at the. bar distinction usually conferred 
on men older and more advanced ‘in, ‘the, pro- 
fession than himself. ‘This success our author, 
on a purely gratuitous assumption, ascribes to 
Burleigh’s exertions on his behalf, forgetting 
apparently that elsewhere he has spoken of 
acon as.aman who, “hated and ‘envied by 
his relatives, raised himself by sheer wit, and 
talents from obscurity.” Even were these 
successes not.on record, we know that Bacon 
was one of the most eloquent men of his 
age, and that he conducted with distinguished 
ability more than one important case. 
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We may here incidentally remark that one 
of the best acts in his life, his eloquent’ prose- 
cution of the Somersets for the Overbury 
murder, is passed over by his candid biogra- 
pher. Ina similar spirit his memorable speech 
on the Subsidy question is ascribed with a 
clumsy disingenuousness to any but the right 
motive. The true explanation lies on the sur- 
face, The subsidy was an abuse, and, except- 
ing the one very essential requisite of physical 
courage, Bacon was eminently qualified to be a 
reformer. Perhaps not distinctly conscious of 
the danger which he incurred, he opposed the 
subsidy and defeated the government by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and nineteen to one 
iundred and twenty-eight. ‘That subsequently 
he behaved in a manner unworthy of his vic- 
tory, we are ready to admit, and we should have 
thought that this failure might have reconciled 
even the most hostile critic to the triumph, 
and induced him to give at least an honest 
version of the whole affair. However, our 
author having taken uncompromisingly for his 
motto that no good thing can come out of Na- 
zareth, is bound to find some disereditable in- 
terpretation for this as for every other act of 
Bacon's. Accordingly, we are favoured with 
two or three conjectures, which have not a 
shadow of foundation. We are told that the 
speech was probably suggested by Essex and 
Anthony Bacon—that Bacon had grown weary 
of his unprofitable subjection to the | Cecils, 
and wished to annoy Burleigh—that a fit of 
temper, an accidental twinge of the gout, 
caused the unlucky speech. Of all these luck- 
less hypotheses it, is not easy to say which is 
the most unfortunate. Perhaps, however, when 
we consider how remarkable throughout life 
Bacon was for command of temper and self- 
possession, we may venture to assign the ‘* palma 
stoliditatis ” to the last. 

Not longafter this triumphant defeatof the go- 
vernment—a victory, be it remembered, gained 
at a time when Parliament had scarcely ceased 
to be the obsequious vassal of the Crown—we 
find Bacon described as “‘ having done nothing, 
literally and absolutely nothing, to distinguish 
himself publicly.” ‘This is startling, and at 
first sight inexplicable, since‘ the ‘statement 
does not appear to serve any immediate pur- 
pose of defamation. However, the mystery is 
solved as we proceed. Our author wishes to 
show that by the all-powerful mediation of 
Essex, an-utterly untried and unknown man, 
a poor lawyer, a briefless barrister, was pushed 
into Court-favour:' Hence the bold assertion. 

One more instance, and we have done: it is 
laughable, but very illustrative of the animus 
which pervades the book. Bacon, in his pri- 
vate correspondence with Essex, nicknames 
Coke, who was just then his rival for the post 
of Attorney, the “* Huddler.” This cold- 
blooded defamation of the spotless author of 
the Gloss on Magna Charta arouses the magis- 
terial wrath of our author, who denounces it 
with a dignity worthy of Mr. Nupkins or even 
his chief’ officer; Grummer. ‘We read, that 
“sparing ho arts, even the most unworthy, to 
gain his end, this placc-hunter has already 
vilified Coke to Essex—speaks of him as the 
Huddler.” Alarmed, we hastened to the Dic- 
tionary, anxious to discover what provoked 
this solemn castigation. ‘ Huddler” was not 
to be found ; but, to our great relief as well as 
to our great astonishment, the only meaning 
assigned to “huddle” was “to put or throw 
together in confusion.” ‘This left us as’ much 
in the dark as ever. Could it be possible that 
Bacon merely alludes to Coke’s notorious want 
of method, or does some horrible interpretation 
underlie the word ? Is it that the very sight of 
Bacon makes our author begin to fumble for 





the black cap? or has he really this feminine 
detestation of slander?, Perhaps, to take the 
charitable view, he is much in the same posi- 
tion as the old apple-woman whom O'Connell | 
awed into horror-struck silence by the appella- 

tion of “ parallelopiped.” ‘The old lady — 
familiar enough with ordinary oaths, and could | 
give and take with any one; but “ parallelo- | 
piped” not coming within the range of her | 
experience or understanding, she naturally 

considered it a term of superhuman profanity, 

and shrank from the bold blasphemer. Our ' 
author, as great a proficient in his line as the 
old woman in hers, has fallen into the same 
trap: Scoundrel, villain, jackal, traitor, Judas, 
come glibly from his pen; but “in the name 
of outraged. decency,‘ Mr. Jinks, commit 
Huddler.” 


the publication of the whole of it, is a most 
admirable introduction ‘to his large works. 


\ ‘Taking as he did an active interest im whatever 


was going on in the world around him, and 
never speaking until he had well considered 
what he was about to say, his remarks extend 
over a large surface, and are full of thoughtful 
and striking comment. Amongst other consi- 
derations which render the translation pecu- 
liarly appropriate is the fact that many of De 
‘Foequeville’s most intimate’ correspondents 
were English ; they included Mr. J. S$. Mill, 
Mrs: Grote, Lord Brougham, Mr. Nassau W. 
Senior, and others, 

We will not, however, run the risk’ of re- 
peating the remarks we made on a former oe- 
casion, but shall instead furnish ‘our readers 


‘with a number of extracts from the’ present 


trenslation, premising that it appears on the 





whole to have been ‘aecurately exeeuted.' We 


cannot forbear noticing one ‘absurd blunder, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE.* 


Nearry, ten months ago (vide Literary Ga- 
cette for January.d), we noticed at some length ; 
the publication, under the. editorship of M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, of the Correspondence 
of Alexis de Tocqueville. About, the same 
time Messrs. Macmillan announced, as forth- 
coming a translation of these volumes, and it 
is now beforewus. . After the remarks we, then 
made, it. is scarcely necessary to. say that, we 
regard the rendering of. this excellent memoir 
and selection of letters into; our own. tongue, 
as a most, beneficial proceeding, Although 
pezhaps most, persons who would be likely to 
care for De Toequeville’s speculations, are fa- 
miliar with the tongue in which he wrote, still , 
the, English, version; will be sure to attract 
many of those “languid students” who, in 
spite of their knowledge of French, prefer, to | 
be spared the labour of turning that knowledge 
to aecount. 

De Tocqueville is a writer whose, fame can- 
not be too widely diffused. Patient. investi- 
gation, acute insight, profound. earnestness, 
are not, often found even singly ; but when 
they are all combined in the same thinker, such 
a one cannot be too familiarly known... And 
as we before observed, De Tocqueville was not 
a writer of such compass and profundity as to.| 
be far ahead of the times in, which he lived : | 
he was not so far in advance of his age as to, 
be incomprehensible to the bulk of his contem- | 
poraries. We can all study his speculations |: 
with profit as well as pleasure ; they bear with 
singular directness upon the problems, social | 
and political, which are at. this moment, most | 
vehemently agitating the public mind. Ame- 
rica, the scene of his. first and most famous 
investigations, is now confirming with lament- 
able accuracy the truth of his prophecies re- ; 
specting her... The vexed, questions. relatin, 
to the distribution of political power, whi 
are now undergoing constant discussion, were 
all in turn the objects of his special inquiry, 
and upon all of them he threw the light, of 
his keen and active intellect.. And, moreover, 
in no country and at no time more than our 
own, is it needful to counterbalance the all- 
devouring commercial spirit by the study of 
philosophy such. as, De Tocqueville's, which, 
while it is practical, is made up of the widest 
generalizations and the most universal theories. 
His correspondenee, or rather the portion of it 
contained in the volumes before us, for the 
present rule of France would scarcely, permit 








* Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of Aleris de Tocqueville. 
Translated from the French, by the Translator of Vapo- 
leon’s Correspondence with King Joseph, With large additions. 
Two Vols, 21s. (Macmillan.) 





the rendering, namely, of the French ¢iteur 
by the English editor: we should scarcely 
say that Messrs. Longman were the “ editors” 
of Macaulay’s History, or that Mr. Murray 
‘*edited” Grote’s History of Greece. 

Here is a letter to M. Gustave de Beaumont, 
dated from our own capital, in 1833 :— 


“ At last I have reached England, dear friend ; 
T assure you not without trouble. First I sailed 


'‘from Cherbourg to Guernsey, in a yacht, whose 


owner offered me a passage. There I found a 


| steamer which took me in ten hours to Weymouth, 


a little town on the south-coast of England, whence 
I made my way to London. I arrived last Satur- 
day..: It would be difficult to deseribe my impres- 
sions }since, I set foot in this huge metropolis. I 
feel in perpetual confusion, and deeply conscious of 
my, insignificance. We were great people in 
America. We are not much in Paris, But one 
must fall below zero, and take what the mathema- 
ticians call minus quantities, to calculate what I 
am here. There are two reasons for this ; first the 
enurmous size of the town, which is beyond all that 


| Paris can'give an idea of, and the number of re- 


markable men to be found in it; secondly, the 
position occupied by the aristocracy, of which I had 
no previous conception. The advantages bestowed 
by fortune, when it is added to high birth, seem to 
me to be a thousand times greater than any others, 
Of course, I cannot yet speak of the character of the 
English nation; I can only tell you what strikes 
me most in their manners: it is their aristocratic 
form ; the aristocratic spirit seems to me to pene- 
trate all classes....I find nothing at all like 
America. .. . I wander all over London like a midge 
over a haystack... . All the people to whom T have 
access receive me kindly, but the difficulty is to get 
sight of them... . The hardest part is to confine 
one’s curiosity within certain limits ; the multitude 
of interesting objects (intellectually speaking) 
weigh one down; I want to be directed in my 
choice, . .. Write to. me as soon as possible.” 


The following description occurs in a letter 


| to the same friend, a couple of years later :— 


“On the day before you left I went to see Ma- 
dame Récamier, who invited me to come on the day 
after, which was yesterday, at three o'clock, to hear 
the great man* read a portion of his memoirs. So 
I went. I found a troop of budding and full-blown 
celebrities ; a well-selected circle. At the head, 
Chateaubriand, Ampire, Ballanche, St. Beuve, the 
Due de Noailles, and the Duc de Laval; the same 
whom I heard, say ten years ago in Rome, ‘By 
Jove! I have spent some delightful hours with that 
woman!’ Chateaubriand introduced me to all these 
people in terms calculated to make a few of them 
my friends, and the greater number my sincere 
enemies, ‘They all paid me many compliments. 
When this little piece was over, the real Fay be- 
gan. It would take too long to tell you all about 
rt. It was on the First Restoration and the One 
Hundred Days. Some bad taste, some very bitter 
feeling, some profound views in his picture of the 


*M. de Chateaubriand, 
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perplexities experienced by Napoleon when on the 
throne, all with great spirit and full of poetry. 
Napoleon’s march on. Paris after his return from 
Elba, told as it would have been by Homer and 
Tacitus in one ; the battle of Waterloo described so 
as to make every nerve vibrate, though the booming 
of the cannon is now so distant. ... How shall I 
repeat it to you? Iwas deeply moved, excited, 
agitated; and when I expressed my warm admira- 
tion, Iwas perfectly sincere. Madame Reécamier, 
and afterwards M. de Chateaubriand, . desired me to 
say that they regretted your not being present. 

“T returned home after this reading, transported 
to that region midway between earth and heaven, 
in which one finds oneself after any great excite- 
ment, while the impression still lasts.” 


When we remember the sagacity of the 
writer, and the confirmation which subsequent 
events have given-to.so-many of his predictions, 
the following remarks in a letter to Count 
Molé, written in, London, have an almost pain- 
ful interest :— 


“When I consider attentively the state of this 
country, I cannot help believing that a democratic 


with us, will, sooner or later, take place in England ; 
but. it will not occur in the same way, or by the 
same means. With us, religious indifference ’sin- 
guiarly facilitated alterations in our ancient laws. 
Here, revolutionary feelings are almost as much re- 
ligious as political. The vehemence and. the influ- 
ence of religious opinions in this country, inflamed 
as they are by party spirit, cannot be conceived in 
France. The population may be thus divided: on 
the side of the Established Church are almost all 
the rich; most of the middle and many of the lower 
classes are Dissenters. It is observed that families, 
when they become rich, seldom fail to join the 


Church ; while many of ‘the poor every day enrol ie : - 
seeks P Di Aft | as possible in our retreat, I have, fitted him, up a | 
‘i eines. arenes oo. * at 1 ait get a | south room, with a grove of orange-trees under his | 


blished religion naturally leads to monarchical-and 
aristocratical ideas, and Dissent to notions of repub- 
lican equality. 


manufactures. The change began long’ ago, and its 
progress must lead to an unnatural and, I believe, 
an unmaintainable state of society: The whole 
country is already lamenting over the excess of po- 
pulation and want of employment. The population 
appears to be exeessive, because it is ill distributed ; 
aud employment is deficient, because all labour flows 
in the same channel. . Opposed to a small minority 
of rich is an immense majority of poor; and no- 
where is the antagonism between the class that 
possess everything and that which has’ nothing so 
formidable. I know that the rich are beginning to 
agree perfectly among themselves ; but the poor are 
more of one mind than in any other country in the 
world. The misunderstanding is only between the 
tivo classes.” 


Here is a portion of a letter from Sorrento, 
written in 1850 :— 

“Though solitary, do not think that I am quite 
without resourcés. I have brought’ as companions 
a few excellent books. It sometimes occurs to me, 
I tell you this:as a secret, that on the whole I prefer 





| not always happy with the latter; while books are 


revolution, similar to that which has taken place | poieliigenh companions, Siihout-waaiys Seas) 


| whom one can summon and dismiss just as one 


_ there is nothing so delightful as agreeable conver- 
, sation, it shares the fate of all other pleasures, and 


| one chooses, and as one chooses. 


, writing ; and I know by saapemence that no com- 
een can be more agreeab 





living with books to living with authors.’ One is 


or caprice ; they do not want to talk of themselves, 
do not dislike to: hear others praised; ‘clever people 


pleases.. A capital recommendation ; for though 


to: be fully enjoyed ought to be taken only when 
T need not say 
that my distrust of authors does not extend to my 
friend Ampére, whom I am impatiently expecting 
to-morrow, or the day after. His, least. merit is 


e and delightful than. 


e is in retirement. As I wish to keep him as long 


window, and a glimpse of the sea in one corner. I} 
have put in a fireplace and a carpet, two things 
which are sometimes necessary, though they are rare 


I have just read your Lectures on the: I1istory of 


France. I do not believe that I ever found in a 
foreign book such knowledge of the details of our 
history, or so clear a comprehension of our ideas, of 
our laws, and of our habits. I admire, too, the 
impartiality which raises you above national preju- 
dices, and allows you to appreciate all that is..good 
and great in another country, ardently attached as 
you evidently are to your own. 

“T will not say that IT thoroughly admit all your 
facts: or all your inferences. ‘Let me observe that 
after having combated, forcibly and justly, what you 
call ithe Fatalist School, you lean towards its doc- 
trines, when, towards the end of your work, you 
attech such decisive importance to race, and. attri- 
bute the freedom of the English principally to, their 
Teutonic blood. I could raise many objections to 
this, but I had rather dwell on the many opinions 
which I am happy enough to hold in common with 
you.” 


Lastly, here is De Toequeville’s opinion of 
Macaulay :— 


“You should read, too, as we haye done, the third 
and fourth volumes of Macaulay. Itis more amus- 
ing than any novel, and almost as superficial. When 
I say superficial, I mean that it wants the sagacity 
which penetrates through the passions of the time 
and of the country, down to the general character 
of an epoch, and to its place in human progress. 
As to mere’ facts, it is far from superficial—the 
author has studied them well. 

“You must read the book to see how the substan- 
tial honesty, good sense, moderation, and virtue of 
a nation, and the institutions which these qualities 
have created or preserved, can struggle against the 
vices of those who manage its affairs. Never was 
there a set of statesmen more dishonest. than those 
whom Macaulay here describes ; never was there a 
society more admirable than that which grew. up 
under their hands. Among nations, as among indi- 
viduals, there are constitutions proof, not only 
against disease, but even against physicians.” 


We may mention that the additions ‘to 





“In England, therefore, republican. theories do | in this fortunate climate, where few precautions are 


not gain ground, 2s with us, in the absence of reli- taken against winter. I hope that he will like. his 


ious convictions. ‘They are helped by these opi- cell; that he will stay as long as we shall at Sor- 
a oat hats Whi ihe Tees ay og od | rento; that we shall talk a great deal, and even 
bable that. the Dissenters will gain the day, and, as bb % bin tga SOR RACEE SRO ee ht itis tributed to the London and Westminster Review 
in 1640, upset the State after they have overthrown | <.:4 sr even this I doubt.” Yy by De Tocqueville, and translated by Mr. JS. 
the Church. One instance will explain the differ- |.” : Mill, on ** France before the Revolution ;* and 
ence between the two countries on this subject. ; | We-will conclude these quotations ‘with some | some letters not included in M. de Beaumont’s 
Last year, only a few votes were wanting to pass a | fugitive criticisms on one or two English au- | collection, either because they referréd to Kin- 
bill through the House of Commons, the object. of | thors and their works. To begin with Gib- glish politics and so would be uninteresting ‘to 


which was to render still more strict the already | boy ies : * 
rigid observance of Sunday. Thus, liberalism, which | ae ‘he ronnie -aei4 het offensive’ to 


relaxes religious discipline with us, leads in England | 


which allusion is made in the title-page, con- 
sist principally of some ‘extracts, from, Mr. 
Senior’s Journal, containing notes of conver- 
sation with De Tocqueville ;_ of an article.con- 


“Tam reading to myself, and therefore slowly, 





to puritanic austerity... . 

“Tt is, I believe, an established fact, that as a na- 
tion becomes more civilized, its people leave off 
labour in the fields for work in manufactories, This 
natural tendency is especially observable in England, 
which manufactures almost everything, not only for 
Great Britain, but for the whole world. In England, 
too, as the land has never been much divided, it has 
never been such a source of fortune to the poor, as 
it is in France ; and it therefore never presents itself 
to the fancy of the lower classes as the natural 
means of rising in the world. The habits and in- 
stincts of the English peasant are, consequently, 
totally unlike those of our own, If he possesses 
more intelligence or more capital than his. neigh- 
bours, he turns his advantages to account in trade ; 
the idea of becoming a landowner never enters his 
head, With the English, therefore, land is a luxury ; 
it is honourable and agreeable to possess it, but it 

ields soepenvely little profit. Only rich people 
uy it. ith us, a great ed proprietor some- 
times sells in small lots as a speculation ; here, a 
sale is the speculation of the small landowner. 
Large estates, therefore, grow larger every day ; 
agriculture is carried on on a great scale. As such 
agriculture requires fewer hands, every year an in- 
creasing number of labourers are out of work. So, 
while trade and manufactures attract labourers, the 

soil rejects them. . . . 
“ Already in England, nearly two-thirds of the 


population have passed from agriculture to trade and | 


| 


the Autobiography of Gibbon, in English, and with 
the greatest. interest; but I venture to do so only 
for short intervals. Do not you agree with me that 
nothing is more interesting than the memoirs of 
celebrated men when they can be trusted? One 
always hopes to find the secret of the fine machines 
which have worked so well. Often one is deceived. 
Gibbon is evidently sincere. It shows how much 
may be done by a man with an extraordinary me- 
mory, who, in the leisure and the quiet given by a 
high social position and an independent fortune, 
passes forty years at work, reads all that has ever 
been written on an almost boundless subject, retains 
it, and afterwards quietly, and without hurrying 
himself, brings together all the results, and finds 
that, almost without having been aware of what he 
was doing, he has produced one of the greatest works 
of modern literature. What was least to be expected 
is that this man, capable of such patient toil (he 
gives a list of the readings of a month; in a whole 
year so employed, he would have done more than 
would have been done by a whole convent of Bene- 
dictines)—that this man, I say, laborious to a de- 
gree which generally excludes other great qualities, 
should, when he came to compose, have proved a 
concise, nervous, and animated writer.” 





The following is an extract from a letter to 
| Sir James Stephen, late Professor of Modern 
| History at Cambridge :— 





“ Allow me to express the pleasure with which 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Barrow’s Travels in. China. investigated, — By 
William J. Proudfoot. (Phillip and Son.) Metal on 
metal is false heraldry, and the practice of reviewing 
reviews, if not an absolute violation of the so-called 
amenities of literature, is one, in‘our opinion, “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.” 
On this principle a very brief notice will. suffice for 
Mr, Proudfoot’s little volume, which is nothing more 
or less thana piece of slashing, albeit tardy criticismyof 
Sir John Barrow’s Travels in China, published wp- 
wards of half a century ago. We have not. the. work 
in question at hand to refer to, and therefore arenotin 
a position to verify Mr. Proudfoot’s allegations ; but 
even admitting their truth, we do not see on what 
ground he is justified in raking up an old quarrel, 
or of attacking a writer who is. now beyond. the 
reach of reply. The truth or falsity of a book .of 
travels, which appeared fifty years. back, is perfectly 
immaterial at the present day, even regarded from a 
critical point of view ; and the writer who, without any 
satisfactory reason—for those adduced in his preface 
are certainly far from being valid—essays to blacken 
the reputation of a dead man, necessarily lays him- 
self open to the charge of being influenced by 
other than unprejudiced motives, an impression of 
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which the dispassionate. reader. of-.Mr,-Preudfoot’s 
volume will, we fear, have some difficulty in divest- 
ing himself. 

The Channel Railway connecting England and 
France. By John Chalmers. (Spon.) It has rarely 
been our lot to meet with a work in which the per- 
sonal pronoun “1” occupies so prominent a place 
as in this little volume of some forty-seven pages. 
The writer introduces himself with the candid con- 
fession that he is “no professional engineer,” and 
has “no pretensions of a literary character,” yet 
fortifying himself with the complacent obiter dictum 
that “the highest engineering diplomas, especially 
in our own country, are often those of Heaven’s 
granting,” boldly essays the solution of the long- 
vexed problem as to the practicability of uniting 
England and France by means of a submarine 
channel railway. Malgré his covert sneer at “ the 
favourites of academies, children of wealth and 
comfort, reared behind the ‘sheltering wa’s and 
bields’ of Eton, Harrow, or Westminster, Oxford 
or Cambridge,” Mr. John Chalmers appears fully 
to enter into the Horatian sentiment, “Ne quid- 
quam Deus,” &c.; and strong in the conviction of 
his “ right divine” to the threefold qualifications of 
engineer, mechanist, and contractor, proceeds sum- 
marily to dispose of (in the cruellest of italics) the 
puerile conceptions of his predecessors, and to mag- 
nify in no measured language his. own plans and 
projects, and, above all, the great “I,”—in other 
words, Mr. John Chalmers. “The alphabet,” he 
tells us, “is too short to convey any idea of the 
rigid searching scrutiny and study which I have 
given my project.” Such a triumph of mind over 
matter is certainly deserving of our warmest. con- 
gratulations ; and therefore, alheit deeply lamenting 
the limited resources of the English language, and 
our own inability to supply him with a more 
comprehensive alphabetical yocabulary, we will 
willingly take him at his word, and not do 
him the injustice “to judge it” (the ante- 
cedent is doubtful, but we presume. he is. re- 
ferring to his scheme) “by the literary ability 
of its present. advocate.” We may premise that 
Mr. Chalmers’s project is by no means a novel 
one, _M, Mathieu, a French engineer, propounded 
some sixty years ago the idea of a tunnel running 
underneath the Straits of Dover, and, submitted his 
plans to Napoleon, then First Consul; and since 
that time, as Mr. Chalmers informs us, there have 
been before the world no less than eleven projects 





for earrying out a similar undertaking. Three pro- 

jectors, all French, proposed tunnelling under the | 
Channel ; seven, viz. two French and five English, | 
including our author, have suggested submerged | 
tubes. A Frenchman has proposed an arched road- | 
way to be constructed on the bottom, and an En- | 
ghee a mammoth bridge ; the’ several estimates | 
or the undertaking varying from the very modest | 
sum of about £87,400,000 to £10,000,000. Of all 

these schemes, that of M. de Gamond, which ap- | 
peared in 1856,;-was;as*many of our readers will | 
doubtless recollect, the only one that received any | 
serious attention, A select. committee of eminent | 
engineers was appointed to take his plan into con- 
sideration, and returned a favourable report ; but 
the project, the principle of which was the con- 
struction of a subterranean tunnel through the 
thirteen Channel Islands, was finally rejected on ac- 
count of its interference with the navigation of the 
Straits. Our author treats these various projects 
with a most charming and self-complacent assump- 
tion of heaven-sent superiority. This one has “an 
easy gentlemanly indifference about it, an if, a might, 
ora perhaps, cutting the Gordian knot of every diffi- | 
culty.” The proposition of another “is perfectly | 
refreshing ;” while a third“ handles his finances as | 
he does his iron, in large masses, and with the same 

nonchalance,” &¢c. &c. On reviewing, however, Mr. | 
Chalmers’s own project, we do not think that it pos- | 
sesses any very striking advantage over, or indeed | 
differs very materially in principle from, some of | 
those for which he professes to entertain such a 
supreme contempt. His plan, so far as we can | 
understand it, is to sink, by means of anchors, a | 
strong iron tube, of circular form, coated with rough | 
stone; the whole to be “supported by its own | 
buoyancy” at an average depth of 40 to 120 feet 





nished with thrée ventilators—one in mid-channel, 
and one about a mile from either shore; and 
“ powerful machinery will be employed, if necessary, 
to force air to the parts most distant from the ven- 
tilators.” Here follows a pleasant picture of a 
smokeless, vapourless, and noiseless tunnel, of 
“cleanly-painted light-coloured iron, and a thou- 
sand double lamps, one in every thirty-five yards,” 
giving ‘a cheerful aspect to this ocean road- 
way ;” all for the absurdly low price of £12,000,000, 
to say nothing of a certain dividend, proved’ most 
satisfactorily on paper, of some 104 per cent. 
Granting, however, that this colossal seheme be 
carried out. down to its minutest details—the stone- 
coated. smokeless and soundless iron cylinders sunk 
to and maintained at the required uniform depth 
(our author, it must be confessed, is somewhat ob- 
scure as to the modus operandi), the ventilation 
perfect, the Cremorne-like vista of ‘double lamps” 
properly lit and trimmed, the tunnel-sides decorated 
with all the elaborate ornamentation of Owen 
Jones—granting, in short, all Mr. Chalmers’s most 
hypothetical assumptions, we still cannot help 
thinking it questionable whether the most enter- 
rising traveller, to say nothing of the nervous old 
ladies incidentally alluded to, would be willing to 
entrust his person and carpet-bag to the tender 
mercies of a “ buoyant” railroad on a stormy night. 
Tn fact, there is only one proposition throughout 
the whole of Mr. Chalmers’s volume to which we 
can unhesitatingly subscribe, viz. that it would be 
much better for Europe were the capital, that is 
wasted in useless warfare, invested in peaceful 
undertakings—even in the attempt to construct 
submarine railways. 


East and West; or, Once upon a Time, By J. 
Frazer Corkran. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) These 
volumes do not, as their name might seem to imply, 
contrast India and America, but content themselves 
with the smallerrange of “West-end” and “East-end.” 
The sorrowful needs of the latter in the Spitalfields 
district have touched the author keenly, and he writes 
with love of his fellow, flowing out of a kindly heart 
that would fain devise a remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. For this he introduces high-born 
ladies from-the West playing the part of ministering 
angels, and for this he paints Wesleyan ministers 
such as Wesleyan ministers never were or could be, 
as models of teachers and friends of the people. The 
first volume is full of portraits of men and maniers 
minutely delineated, too minutely perhaps for the 
parts they play in the plot; but it is in the last vo- 
lume, amid the stirring scenes of Paris in ‘48, that 
Mr. Corkran shows himself specially at home. Here 
it is evidently an eye-witness who describes the fan- 
tastic doings of a Parisian mob, for there are fine 
touches that only an eye-witness could hive thrown 
in; and here is an admirable description of the 
theatre where Rachel is to sing the “ illaise.” 
There are admirable pieces of description and satire 
in the aecounts of the National Ateliers, the Clubs, 
&c.; while the more terrible incidents—the murder 
of the General who came to offer peace ; that of the 


| good Archbishop in the act of cautiously descending 


“the barricade,” for the large paving-stones of which 
it was found were slipping from under his feet,—are 
rather hinted at than described. The plot we shall 
leave for readers to unravel—the long search for the 
lost wife and child, so sadly found at last; but we 
cannot close these volumes, in which the author has 
unconsciously portrayed his own good heart more 
clearly than that of any of his characters, without 
expressing our regret that his knowledge of French 
Socialism and its absurdities should not have pre- 
vented his adopting the Political Economy creed of 
Ruskin and Co. Authors who persist in placing 
philanthropy in antagonism to a science of simple 
facts will never command more than a ing at- 
tention from the thoughtful few. “Mercy and 
Truth have met together ;” they have “kissed each 
other.” As sisters they can do much for our labour- 
ing classes; as enemies, nothing. When we hear 
Mr. Corkran’s plea for unskilled labour, that it 
should be “fed, clothed, and housed,” one is tempted 
to ask whether he ever heard of a union workhouse. 





We have received the following books and 
pamphlets :—Lectwres on Modern History : Clerical 


es SP ae 


A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Ceelenterata, by 


Joseph Reay Greene, B.A.; Crasus, King of Lydia, 
a Tragedy, by Major Richards: second edition 
(Longman and Co.) ; The Shipwrecked Mariner for 
October, a quarterly Maritime Magazine (Morrish) ; 
Du Pouvoir Temporel et de la Souveraineté Pontiji- 
cale (Poulet-Malassis, Paris); The Journal of Sacred 
Literature (Williams and Norgate); The Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bernard Quaritch) ; 
The New Quarterly Review. (Hardwicke) ; .Demos- 
thenes’ Orations (Bohn’s Classical Library); (/erman 
Examination Papers : Frambling’s Ilements, of the 
German Language (D. Nutt); Report of the Oriental 
Translation Committee (Harrison); The White 
Sealper (Ward and Lock); The Christian's Bread- 


Economie Science : Specimens of the New Edition 
of the Populax Encyclopedia (from the Publishers), 








MAGAZINE. 
} —_——— 
The Westminster, Review (October, 1861). The 
first article in the current number is a review of Mr. 
| Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on the Study of History, 
in which the writer, after remonstrating with Mr. 
Smith for the contemptuous impatience of men and 
systems he dislikes, and exposing a few of his most 
important misrepresentations, proceeds to examine 
the main of the lecture. This, as our readers 
will recollect, is to repudiate the application of scien- 
tific methods to reasoning upon human affairs. The 
reviewer, on the other hand, very ably defends the 
scientific theory of history from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
' onslaught, and implicitly shows the inductive me- 
thod to be “ applicable not only to the physical but 
to the moral sciences.” The Professor of History 
rests his argument upon the doctrine of free will, 
and seems to charge those who assume his views 
with accepting the other doctrine of necessity. They 
do nothing of the sort. The scientific view of his- 
tory, says the reviewer, stands upon its own proof:— 


“Tt accepts and adopts the practical conclusions of both 
parties. The common sense of mankind seems to have as- 
sumed that the will 7 an i power of sub- 
duing circumstances, forming character, and regulating 
avtion.. All that has been said jof its force, of its efforts, 
struggles, and independence, is taken in its practical sense 
as beyond question ; asa fact, all admit that man has his 
destiny in his own keeping. On the other hand, it is no less 
universally assumed that this will works by intelligible 
methods, consistently follows motives, is therefore a fit sub- 
ject for methodical observation, systematic calculation, and 
scientific reasoning, and is compatible with (at least) Divine 
prevision. Now both of these two points of view are abso- 
lutely necessary to the scientific view of history. No theory 
can insist more strongly upon the power of the will, None 
more distinctly reconciles it with the possibility of previ- 
sion.” 

Now, although we, for the most part, agree with 
, the reviewer, having in a previous number taken 

the same view of these lectures as he now does, it 
| appears to us too much to expect from Mr. Smith 

an assent to its truth. That gentleman is evidently 
| one of those who are comprehended under the term 
| * general public,” and to whom the only criterion 
| of truth is the unanimity principle. It is to this 
| principle modern philosophy must appeal when it 
comes before the public. Since, therefore, the scien- 
tifie theory of history has not yet received the una- 
nimous consent of those who might be thought to 
be competent judges, we must expect such lectures 
as those of the Oxford Regius Professor. We cannot 
abstain from quoting from the article the following 
remarks on a spirit of criticism which, we lament, 
is becoming prevalent in this country :— 





“There flourishes a species of literature which seems to 
regard all things in heaven and earth as mere raw material 
for epigrams. According to this school, art consists in piteh- 
ing on some funny point on the surface of the subject, which 
is made a peg for a string of witticisms. The favourite 
‘mot’ is worked and twisted inside out, until little intelli- 
gible meaning remains.... The process is simple enough. 
The art consists in grinning down your opponent. You 
select that point which seems to you most easily made Iudi- 
crous, aud then you have to place it in an odious light. You 
may be a very good fellow yourself, but you have to repre- 
sent yourself as a perfect cynic, and incapable of a gentle 
feeling. You must be particularly gruff with women. It 
shows that you are superior to cant. Parallels are useful : 





they show scholarship. You should compare the statesmen 
of the day to Wat Tyler and Titus Oates, and foreign mo- 


below the low-water level. The tube is to be fur- | Papers, by “One of our Club” (J. H. and J. Parker) ; | narchs to Attila and Heliogabalus. With religion you need 
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basket (Houlston and Wright); The Progress of 
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not trenble yourself: it will siflice to be generally pungent 
a dfunny. If you think a man a baboon, say so. If you 
differ from an opinion, call it execrable. If you speak of a 
man, do so.as if he had done you a deadly wrong. It gives 
lrillianey, te the style. Personalities are permissible, if you 
are master of Greck. Should you know a bit of gossip, out 
with it: it will certainly amuse ; besides, it might give pain. 
In a word,-you will assmné that whatever you disagree with, 
whieh will naturally include most things, is utterly grotesque 
and foul, and of course if you think so, you must say so in 
plain terms. We must say that we .are rather tired of this 
sort of thing. It is quite Ameri¢anizing’ our literature. “It 
jsso; eternally smart... Jesting, ike, other, things, grows 
spasmodic; and we donot want men to be cudgeling their 
brains al¥ day to imitaté Jmitis. ‘There’ are other things. im 
the world besides sardonic eormon sense ‘and gti fun, and 
we should. Jike to see, it rei A nat court 5 
thoughtfalyess, and sympathy are not yet utterly unmanly.” 
‘Lhe. «article. which! follows this; :.on- History, ‘is 
headed with the; very comprehensive: title :“ Bio- 
graphy, Past and Present,” but» by mo means ex- 
hausts the)subject on whieh it treats: ‘The present 
year being the jubilee year of the: Biograpihie: Uni- 
verselle, furnishes the occasion for a review of that 
well-known | work, the! success of which, as, com- 
pared,with similar collections by other nations, the 
author attributes “to the uniform ease and per- 
spicuity of its style ; in the next, to the amplitude 
of its contents; and im the third, to the skill with 
which the several: families of lives are placed and 
held in relation to one another.” It) is not: the best 
paper we have'read on the subject. Here is one of 
the! observations it contains :—“ All the greater and 
some. of the lesser prophets of the Hebrew: nation 
hadclosed :their serolls of invectives against Nine- 
veh and Babylon, Memphis and Damascus, before 
literature streaked with its fitst uncertain rays the 
horizon. of Greece. ‘The morning, however, broke 
rapidly forth, andthe vast and: full-orbed disk of 
diomer early, demands the attention of the bio- 
grapher.” The number contains also-a very pleasing 
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abstract of those important and deeply interesting 
volumes, A Journey to: the Great Salt Lake: City, 
by Jules Remy. and Julius Brenchley ;.a review of 
some recent works on the Jate Count;Cavour; an 
article on.“ Trades’ Unions ;”. one on “* The Ameri- 
ean Confederacies ;” and one on “ The Apocalypse.” 
This last is characterized by much. eloquence, and 
the. writer shows himself, possessed at once of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject and of the art 
of criticism; but there is. exhibited occasionally by 
him a smile of triumph over those who might differ 
from him, which he could well. have repressed, and 
which can effect no.good purpose. His conclusion 
seems to be that the A ypse was written by a 
Jew-Christian named John, who is apparently not 
one of the apostles, and not the writer of the fourth 
Gospel ; that its author accepted, arranged, and re- 
vised. the Leung pooalrpee elements, borrowing 
ee 
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Trollope (W.), Examination Questions on the Pentatench, 
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PHENOMENA. OF’ SOLAR. ECLIPSES, 


Iw the highly interesting account of the solar eclipse 
| of July 18th, 1860, rendered to the’ British Associa- 
, tion by the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Airy expresses, in 


deceived themselves, or, to use Mr. Airy’s own words, 
“must have had the misfortune to look through bad 
telescopes.” With all due, deference to the Astro- 
nomer Royal, I cannot help regarding his argument 
as devoid of scientific,.as well as of historical and 
logical foundation. . Or on what scientific principles 
are we to explaia the optical appearance at annular 
and total solar eclipses only, of that peculiar pheno- 
menon “ Baily’s beads,” considered as a special and 
temporary defect of the, telescopes employed? 
Among the more recent observers of the phenome- 
non I need only name, besides, Mr, Baily, Baron von 
Zach, Professor, Bessel, and Captain Jacob, well 
known as most careful, observers, and certainly. pro- 
vided with no. bad telescopes. , In a case of such rare 
occurrence as,an annular or a total. eclipse, of the 
sun, no one, in reference to some particular pheno- 
menon, can rationally oppose the negative testimony 
of his personal; experience to the positive testimony 
of the experience of other astronomers ; much less 
can he, logically, characterize that experience as an 
optical delusion. ; In addition, to this, however, the 
phenomenon has been most satisfactorily explained 
by Bessel (Astron. Nachr., No, 320) and Dr. Maed- 
ler (Der Mond, p. 148; Popul. Astronomie, 6th edit., 
1861, p. 182), from the known physical peculiarities 
of the lunar surface, and in accordance with esta- 
blished laws of optics, The lunar mountain-ridges, 
as seen during annular and total eclipses of the sun, 
and as described by, Von Zach, Bessel, and: Mr. 
Secchi, appear in some. photographs to perfection 
under the microseope, _ By direct observation I have 
not succeeded in. distinguishing them,, though at 
times I have fancied just.to catch, as it were, their 
diffused shadow. 

The second. point subjected -to'remark is: the co- 
ronda, “the whole. train of observations on which 
leads him (Professor Airy) to believe that. there was 
some reflecting: medium)... something like an’ at- 
mosphere ;. . extending almost, if not. quite, from 
the earth to the moon :.....or possibly: further.” I 
may be permitted to observe that an attempt has 
lately been made’ by me to prove the material nature 
of space, that is to say, the material nature of the 
unagglomerated or unitary portion of the Cosmos, 
as distinguished from its agglomerated portion. At 
the same time I advanced an hypothesis, according 
to which every heavenly body must be supposed to 
have an atmosphere (though not necessarily charged 
with vapours), the volumen of which is equal to its 
own volumen, | Hence the height of the atmosphere 
of any heavenly body would be=[( 2.7°)—r], and 
the greatest altitude at which it would sustain va- 
pours reflecting light, if we term that height a, 
would be= y a, which, in the case of the earth, 





freely from the elder prop ‘ 
he had so taken to his own special purposes; that eclipses of the sun generally, opinions which appear 


ets, aud converting what | reference to two or three phenomena attending total | agrees with observation, the direct visibility of any 


atmosphere depending on the vapours floating in it. 


the work—‘* a daring and wildly beautiful poem”— | to me, to say the least, open to grave doubts. ‘Will | Upon this principle, the height of the moon’s atmo- 


was composed before the destruction of Jerusalem you, therefore, permit me to call attention to them ? 
and during the reign of Galba, that is to say, in My own direct means of judging consist, firstly, in 
A.D. 69. The reviewer, emulating Dr. Cumming | photographs of the moon, taken on glass, and micro- 
“and his brother pundits,” speculates on the arith- | seopically examined—a mode, of examination, so far 
inetical enigma of the thirteenth chapter, and, half | ae 9 know, first applied by myself; secondly, in di- 
seriously, half jok ly, we suppose, conjectures | rect observation. e instrument at’ my command 
that the “beast.” of the Revelations must be taken | is a comparatively small astronomical telescope, of 
to mean the “Roman Empire.” Singularly enough, | 3} inches aperture, but for the purposes chiefly of 
too, the Greek equivalent, H AATINH BAXIAEIA, | /ynar observation, rendered, at a small cost, as effec- 
translated into numbers, amounts exactly to six | tive as the largest refractor, by the substitution, for 
hundred and sixty-six. the common ocular, of a microscopical combination 
of achromatic lenses, the whole made by the Messrs. 
Merz, of Munich (the successors to Fraunhofer), ar- 
| ranged according to my own suggestion, and consi- 
| dered by them “a valuable application for the 
greater efficiency and power. of telescopes.” The 
Abercromby (Lieut,-General Sir Ralph), Memoir, by his Son, | atfangement, indeed, offers some important and pe- 
asciariinstane’y Signing Noto % 0: Diy. | Svartee ce Me eee ones fea 
» No. 1, folio, 28, Gd." Day. | advantages ’ ying power I com- 
pe eee oe agg Tresidder ’ 2eNS addressed £0 PF. | Toonly employ is three hundred ; under particularly 
Aneiten <T), On the Parasitic Affections of the Skin, Svo, eng wane mag geen one - particular nie 
5s. E . pose, however, ve been able to use a power 0: 
Bennet (J. H.), Practical Treatise on In . 
: Ttaen:famech edition, Bo, 16s, Chuck ey twelve hundred and MRA ds, with advantage. 
Blackie (W. G.), Outlines of Bible Geography, Physical and | | The first point on which I would offer a few re- 
Briggs aC Gy the Nizam, Mie History and Relation with | ie ee Phenomenon bnewei an fie cheats,” 
the British Government, 2 vols., 8vo, 42s, Quaritch. and positively discredited by the Astronomer Roy al. 
Bristow (H. W.),-Glossary. of Mineralogy, post 8vo, 12s, | His argument, as reported in the public papers, 
Longman. amounts to this :—Because he has “looked carefully, 
Brown bags Hore Subsecive, vols. 1 and 2, new edition, | gnd with good telescopes,” for the phenomenon, 
eee seo ea eee | without seeing it; therefore the phenomenon does 








BOOKS ANNOUNCED, 





” ere, at her mean distance, and that of the Sun at 

e moon’s distance, from the earth, would appear 

to us, both of them, to subtend an angle of between 

6’ and 7’; while the radius of the cone of that mu- 

tual action bétween the sun and the earth, from 

which T suppose the phenomena of terrestrial heat, 

and partly also of light, to result, at the moon’s dis- 

tance, should, abstractedly speaking, appear to us to 
be nearly 57’; though 2 yee we in space to our 
power of vision, it would probably not extend beyond 
30’ or 35’, i.e. about 15’ or 20’ around the moon in 
conjunction with the sun. According to this hypo- 
thesis, the inner corona, which appears during the 
totality of solar eclipses, should consist of coloured 
light, and, inasmuch as it belongs to the moon, have 
the centre of the moon, and inasmuch as it belongs 
to the sun, have the centre of the sun, for its centre; 
while the outer corona should consist of white light, 
and have a point, at the moon’s distance, in the line 
joining the centres of the sun and the earth for its 
centre. And this hypothesis would seem to me to 
explain, and perfectly so, all the phenomena of the 
corona noticed, so far at least as observations and 
estimates, varying so greatly as they actually do in 
this case, admit of positive deductions. 

The third point, upon which I have once more 
the misfortune to differ altogether from the Astro- 
nomer Royal, relates to the zed prominences, which 
he believes to form “ parts of the sun,” and in re- 
ference to which he is reported to have said that, by 





Budgen (J.), Parish Sermons at Barkingside, vol. ii., part 8, 4 ‘ 
is, 6d. Wertheim. pen | not exist ; and that those who have seen it must have 
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nences, as_they ap on. five small photographs 
taken by Mr. Secchi, with their corresponding posi- 
tions on two large photographs taken by Mr. De La 
Rue, he “had obtained positive proof of their being 
(physitally) connected with the sun.” 

Mr. Secchi is of a similar opinion. He measured 
the angles of position—at the commencement and 
at the end of the total obscuration—of what he be- 
lieves to be the same identical protuberance as it 
appears in the two photographs, and found a dif- 
ference between them of 6° (Astron. Nachi., No. 
1275), an angle of itself so small as to allow no cer- 
tain inference to be drawn from it, while admitting 
of a ready explanation. This is evidently also Mr. 
D’Abbadie’s opinion, who, “notwithstanding ‘his 
deference to Mr. Secchi’s authority, does not think 
that he has succeeded in proving the concrete reality 
of these mysterious protuberances” (Astron. Nachr., 
No. 1290). 

Professor von Feilitzsch, who observed the total 
eclipse of 1860 at Castellon de la Plana, had gone 
to Spain “ for the special purpose of determining by 
accurate measurements the rate of velocity at which 
the ‘protuberances decrease in height about the 
eastern border of the moon, and increase about its 
western border, with the view to comparing the re- 
sults with the velocity of the simultaneous apparent 
motion of the moon across the sun’s disk ” (Astron. 
Nackr., No. 1278). And the conciusion ‘at which 
he arrives on the ground of extremely careful obser- 
vations and calculations, not only from his own re- 
sults, but also from those of previous measurements 
effected by Messrs. Mauvais and Petit, D’Abbadie 
and Struve, he states in these words :—“ It may thus 
be considered as proved that the red prominences are 
no parts of the solar body physically connected with 
it, and which during the progress of the moon be- 
fore the sun’s disk pradivellt appear upon one of its 
borders, and gradually disappear upon the other ” 
(Astron: Nachr., No. 1278, p. 90). 

Mr. Riimker, of the Hamburger Sternwarte, who 
likewise observed the eclipse of 1860 at Castellon 
de la Plana, has on’ similar grounds been led to 
similar conclusions. In his opinion (Die totale 
Sonnenfinsterniss am 18 Juli, 1860, p. 13), the red 
prominences “ cannot possibly have a material exist- 
ence; and “everything ‘appears to him to indicate 
that the whole of the phenomena which, during a 
total eclipse of ‘the sun, surround the lunar disk are 
of a purely optical origin.” 

The Astronomer Royal does not allude to either 
of these results, but attaches great weight to the 
diametrically opposite view expressed by Dr. Brubns, 
who observed at Tarazona, and who informs us him- 
self (Astron, Nachr., No, 1292, p. 310, note 2), that 
his observations only rest on estemates of the angles 
of pe a and the dimensions of the protuberances, 
“ the high wind (at. Tarazona) rendering it impossible 

Jor him, to take. measurements.” Moreover, Dr. 
Bruhns’ opinion is derived from. the, calculation of 
one single protuberance. upon the eastern (by him 
both inconsistently and erroneously termed the 
western) border of the moon.*, Since Mr. Airy, 
however, looks upon the result of that calculation 
as “conclusive,” it deserves to be examined. Nearly 
two minutes. before the commencement of the total 
eclipse, at 2h, 48:4m. true time at Tarazona, Dr. 
Bruhns first saw the protuberance in question. He 
estimated its angle of position at 35°, its distance 
from the northern cusp of the sun at one minute in 
time. From the two latter elements he subsequently 
deduces the true angle of position to have been 
42°3°, showing a difference between the two modes 
of estimating, equal to an angle of 73°, at the moon’s 
centre. At about 6:3m, after the total obscuration, 
or about 11-6m. after the first observation, Dr. 
Bruhns sees the protuberance vanish to.the eye ; but 
he estimates that. in two minutes more it would 
have been touched by the northern cusp of the sun, 
the angle of position of which at 83m. after. the 
total obscuration he computes at 129°, and hence 
at, 3h. 2:1m. true time at Tarazona, the angle of 
position of the protuberance at 16:0°. It is thus he 
finds that, assuming the protuberance to be con- 

* The lithographed copy of Dr. Bruhns’ drawings, which 
was to have been delivered with a subsequent nuinber of the 
Astron. Nachrichten, I have not received ; but his descriptive 
text is sufticiently clear without. it, and, as he distinctly 
terms the lower the northern border of the moon, excludes 
every doubt. 
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shifted its position upon the lunar border by an | 


angle of 263° in 13°7m. On the contrary, com- 
puting the lunar angles. of position of 48°8° and 
12°9°, as referred to the centre of the sun, to cor- 
respond to 43°4° and 32°3° respectively, he obtains 
for the solar angles of position of the protuberance 
366° at 2h. 48-4m., and 35°5° at 3h. 2°lm.—* an 
agreement as near as need be desired,” and showing 
the protuberance to be, physically connected with 
the sun. 

What this supposition implies the linear height 
of the prominence to have been at 3h. 2*Lm., I will 
not even inquire. It may suffice us to know the 
elevation which Dr. Bruhns’ actual observation, by 
estimate about the middle of the total eclipse, as- 
signs to it. The protuberance then appeared to 
him “to grow considerably,” and he was able to 
trace its “ flame-like ” appearance to the height of 
from 3’ to 4’; the sun’s apparent semi-diameter at 
Tarazona being 15°75’, that. of the moon 16°55’. 
Hence, ‘taking the sun’s real semi-diameter at 
441,000 miles, the real height of the protuberance, 
if physically connected with the sun, must at that 
time have been from 107,150 to 135,850 English 
miles above the sun’s surface—a linear distance ex- 
ceeding from 13 to 17 times that of the diameter of 
the earth, and which it would taker railway-engine, 
speeding along at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
from three to four months to accomplish. 

That the Astronomer Royal should have over- 
looked the startling improbability of such a height, 
seems surprising; but it is more surprising still 
that, attaching as he does so much importance to 
the result of Dr. Bruhns’ calculation, he should not 
have been struck with its glaring error. Dr. Bruhns, 


of the moon, at vou times, and in 
| the self-same places. In their -general outlines I 
| have traced them, by direct telescopic vision, as, ex- 
| tended mountain-undulations, rising to about 1’ or 
| more above the surface of a greatest sphere con- 
| tained within the lunar body ; and few objects have 
| struck me more foreibly than one of. those peculiar 
| formations which I think I may venture to reeog- 
| nize in Mr, Riimker’s iberance Iv,, to which he 
| assigns a position of about 200°. ; 
These formations, first observed, so far as I know, 
by myself, and among the number of which I have 
more particularly noticed asecond one, standing out 
in bold relief against the writ the very edge of 
er, 


the moon’s north-eastern ate of a conical 
| shape, somewhat wider at the base than at the top, 
which is surrounded by a rim, projecting perhaps 
2” or 2} over the sides ' of the as much 
over the interior rounded: plane, ‘by which it is ter- 
minated, and. the diameter of which may measure 
from 12” to 15’, while the height of the cone itself, 
abruptly. rising out of wildly-rugged, deep, dark, 
broken Sas | may be from 20% to 25*, or more. 
They seem to be inclined to the moon’s surface at 
angles varying from 90° to 30°, thus assuming some- 
what the appearance of colossal hanging towers. 
The one which I am inclined ‘to recognize in Mr. 
Riimker’s protuberance’ 1v. (its difference of ‘posi- 
tion at the time being accounted for by the difference 
in libration), 1 observed to be of comparatively large 
proportions; its top-plane appeared brilliantly white ; 
its upper half of a faint copper-colour; with the 
light playing about its various ‘parts; but the colour 
both darkening and deepening towards its base; lost 
in the shadows of the rugged entourage —shadows, 





at 83m, after the total obscuration, making the 
angle of position of the sun’s northern cusp on the 


moon’s disk = + 129°—simply an impossibility | 


however, which, in my telescope, lose that unearthly 
sharpness and blackness: which usually distinguishes 
them in powerful instraments, and assume a trans- 


—instead of — 12-9°. With this error, Dr. Bruhns’ | parent and, as indeed everything else does, if I may 


whole argument falls to the ground. According to | 
his observation, the prominence in question could | 
belong neither to the sun nor to the moon ; because | 
that observation supposes it to have shifted its posi- | 
tion, within less than a quarter of an hour, either | 
by more than 50° upon the moon’s border, or by 
more than 30° upon the border of the sun. 

this suggests to us at once the true explanation. 
During the interval of more than a minute’s time, | 
which Dr. Bruhns informs us elapsed between his | 
two last observations.of.the prominence in question, | 
it vanished ; and when, towards the end of the total 
obscuration, ‘he “looked again through the telescope, 
and found the appearance of the protuberances, more | 
particularly upon the western(eastern) border greatly | 
changed, the protuberance in question having RE- 
TURNED to its former WELL-DEFINED form and size,” | 
Dr. Bruhns mistook for it a prominence which Mr. 
Riimker tells us sprang wp at the northern extremity 
of what he terms a sierra, assuming the shape of a 
high obtuse eone, just before the very time of Dr. 
Bruhas’ last observation, and in, the very position | 


| 
! 





so term it, a more natural appearance. 

In the lunar pho T have not been able to 
positively distinguish these peculiar features ; on 
the other hand, they represent the “red promi- 
nences” as upper lunar mountain-ranges with such 
general accuracy as to leave no doubt as to their 
identity. But what is far more interesting still, they 
also, when microscopically examined, explain, ‘and 
Sully explain, the only difficulty which really exists, 
or thus far has existed, bo that supposition, 
namely, the circumstance that, while the moon is 
passing across the sun’s disk from west to east, the 
“red prominences ” about the eastern borders of the 
moon decrease in elevation, while those upon the 
western borders of the moon are seen fo increase. 
Most of your -readers, I presume, are familiar with 
those beautiful ph ic views on glass, which 
represent with such admirable fidelity the character 
of icy regions of the earth. Well, the Zunar photo- 
grap , under the righ show tee darredoiey 
ity, the icy (or simi ~ t) character of 

Ny y ( Thich. 


those lunar. mountain-ranges duriny a total 


assigned by him. For close upon the end of 
total observation, Mr. Riimker (p. 9) measured its 
elevation to be 50”, and its true angle of position 


| eclipse of the sun, afford us the spectacle of what is 
| 80 rota trie Pd red ; i protuberances,” a 
- : “ | Spectacle to which the Swiss Alps offer a perfect 
he found to be 344}°, or —- 153°, which differs from | paar analogy in that mr ABD bag 
Dr. Brubns’ estimated position only by 3°. ' the “ Alpengliien,” or the Alpine glow. This view 

Sr. Aguilar (Astron, Nachr, No. 1274-5) re- accounts perfectly, so far as I can see, for every one 
marks; “Al desaparecer el sol se noté en su limbo of those hitherto apparently irreconcilable features, 
una fuerte ondulacion, como si se compusiera el disco | connected with what I may now term THE LUNAR 
deuna materia liquida 6 pastosa.” Perhaps it is | mounrarN-GLow, as observed from the earth during 
~ rere bee — to the Astronomer | total eclipses of the sun. 

yal the truly marvellous idea, that “if the sun be | My object in offering these remarks has been a 
consternily oe up,” the red protuberances might | Pres: sedan. direct attention to what I 
be produced by fumes, and undergo within two hours | conceive to be the true nature of the phenomena 
such changes, as to reconcile the drawings made of | discussed : to the advantages of a microscopic ocular. 
them by two English officers at Vancouver's Island, | more especially for the purpose of observing the 
with the photographs taken in Spain—an idea which | physical peculiarities of i moon, and as enabling 


appeats to me hardly to requite a comment. Nor 
need I enter into the reasoning by which Mr. Airy 
endeavours to explain the fact, that of prominences 
on the sun’s border, boiling up” to the height of 
upwards of a hundred thousand miles, or to more 
than one-fourth of the sun’s semi-diameter, no 
trace is discoverable either by sight or by measure- 
ment, at any other time-save during the totality of a 
solar eclipse. 

What would of itself seem to decide the question 





is, that while the red prominences are not commonly | 


tl 


private persons of limited means to provide them- 


| selves, at a moderate cost, with a most efficient in- 


strument ; and lastly, to the importance of good 
photographs of the sun, the moon, and other hea- 
venly bodies, taken on glass for the purpose of mi- 
croscopical examination. G, 
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DEN | | There were symptoms, very evident to those ac- 
a Sa | quainted with the carte du pays, that the “ Signo- 


' roni” of the Codini are beginning to get tired of 
Fronence, October 5. | ynprofitable sulking, and to find out that a king is 
Ow the evening of October the 2nd, King Victor | 4 king “for a’ that, and a’ that!” And the extra- 
Emmanuel. gave ‘his Florentine subjects a magnifi- ordinarily magnificent show of diamonds was not a 
cent ball at the Pitti Palace ;—his Florentine sub- | little increased by this tendency to discover on which 
jects and a Vast number of their guests from all the side the aristocratical bread is buttered. 
parts of Italy. Indeed, so numerous are the stran-| Although the night was a warm one, the vast and 
gers now in Florence, attracted by the great indus- | lofty halls of the Pitti were by no means unplea- 
trial’ gathering and show, that it is probable that | santly hot, with the exception of the ballroom itself. 
more non-Tuscans than Tuscans were present. No- | Of that, indeed, the temperature was something tre- 
thing could be less exclusive than the system on | mendous, We have all heard of the soldier King’s 
which the invitations were issued. As far as fo- | immoveable coolness and intrepidity under fire in 
reigners, and especially our own countrymen are | the ficld. But what is that to exposure for three 
concerned, nothing could be more liberal than the mortal hours to such an atmosphere as his Majesty 
all-embracing hospitality of the new Court. At all endured without flinching in one corner of that ball- 
times under the old governments it was always very | room ! To, ordinary lungs and breasts, not. nerved 
easy for Englishmen’ to obtain admission to the | hy a sense of duty it seemed impossible to remain in 
aburidant. hospitalities of the little courts. ‘There | the furnace above some ten minutes at a time, Yet 
was iin Etiplish resident minister to be sure, the | there the Re Galantuomo s looking the picture 
theory of whose duty used to be that none could be | of health and strength and affable good humour, 
presented at a foreign court save such as had been | utterly declining,as usual, to take any ‘notice whatever 
presented at St. James’s; andthe presentation once | of the ificent, throne-room,and. its regal, seat, 
achieved, the individual presented was at liberty to | prepared in a distant part of the suite of rooms, 
attend all court concerts and balls for the remainder | ' I wish I could terminate a letter recording the 
of his natural life. We know that a presentation unbounded hospitality of the King of Italy to his 
at St. James's does not entail any such consequences. | own subjects and to foreigners without having to 
But this rule did not open the gates of the court speak of the way in which that hospitality was 
paradise widely enough. To have been presented | abused. In the old times.no supper used to be given 
to any of H.B.M. representatives in any of the va- | at the balls in the state rooms, only in those u 
rious dependencies of Great Britain was held to be | stairs. But on this occasion a very magnificent hal 
equivalent te presentation to H.B-M. in person. He | of vast dimensions was fitted up as a supper. room. 
or she who could not boast of having approached | It was to be opened at one o'clock. For an hour 
within speaking distance of an Irish viceroy might | before that time a closely-packed crowd of men as- 
yet have received the reflected beams of royalty in | sembled before the Closed folding-doors of this sup- 
Canada, Australia, India, Malta, Gibraltar, some | per-room. No famished expectants of their dole of 
West India island, or New Zealand. And the nega- soup at a convent door could have stood more anx- 
tive was, as usual, hard of proof in such cases. And | jously and perseveringly. A huge chandelier hung 
as if even this latitude was not sufficient, more than | just above the centre of the crowd, and the draught 
one English minister has received a hint that the from an open window near caused the wax to be 
hospitable prince to whose court he was accredited | distributed in thick dropping showers on the heads 
would be well pleased that he should not inquire | and persons of those below. Yet there they stood, 
very curiously into the claims of those of his coun- | intent. only on the promised food. At. last, at about 
trymen who were anxious to express their respect | half-past one, the Wied were opened, and the fore- 
for a foreign sovereign, and drink his champagne. most of the crowd rushed in, driven forward from 
Still, in those anti-revolutionary days there was a.| behind. So fierce was the rush, the grand master of 
minister, who could at his discretion decline to give | the ceremonies, who was at the door, ordered it to be 
access to the charmed circle to really objectionable | forcibly closed in the faces of the advancing crowd. 
candidates for the honour. But now the Pitti doors | This gentleman then strove, and with some Sifculty 













seem, as far at least as the English are concerned, to | 
be thrown open te all comers. It is necessary, in- | 
deed, to be provided with a card of invitation ; but 

as these are issued in numbers and in blank to all , 
the bankers, as well as to the English consul, our 


succeeded in getting a number of ladies pushed 
beri, the crowd, and admitted cautiously at the 
partially-opened door. The hall was furnished with a 
magnificently ornamented buffet and standing-table 
along the entire length of one side of it. All along 















































































countrymen have but to ask and to receive. How 
fara similar liberality has been éxtended to other | 
foreigners I know not, but the result of the kindly 
Royal adhesion to the principle of “the more the | 
merrier” was very evident at the recent ball. 

The number of invitations issued are said to have 
been two thousand five hundred. But even this 
number was far from enough to crowd inconveniently 
the magnificent rooms of the Pitti. The ball was 
given in the state rooms on the “ piano nobile,” or 
first floor of the palace. In grand-ducal times only 
full-dress balls were given there; and those less 
stately festivals which were intended more for en- 
joyment than magnificence took place in a suite of 
rooms on the second floor, Upon this occasion, 
however, though the rooms were the state rooms, 
the whole of the company cannot be said to have 
been “in a concatenation accordingly.” White ties 
were the only specially indispensable adornment of 
the lords of creation ; and really, to judge by some 
of the specimens present of the ladies of creation, no 
change whatever in a sad-coloured morning dress was 
deemed necessary. 

Of course these were, however, only rare black 
spots in the galaxy of diamonds, and white shoulders 
almost as dazzling, and lovely faces more attractive 
to the eye than either. The great defect in the ge- 
neral appearance of the ball arose from the very 
large preponderance of men, Nevertheless, the coup 
dail was a very splendid one. A large part of the 
rooms of the picture gallery were thrown open and 

brilliantly lighted, in addition to the usual suite of 
rooms used on such occasions ; and the effect of the 
brilliant throng in those matchless halls was very 


the other were arranged a great number of little 
tables, each for four persons. Had the guests be- 
haved like civilized men, the ladies would have been 
seated at these tables by and with their Mei - 
nying cavaliers ; all would have passed comfortably 
and pleasantly, and the accommodation thus sup- 
plied would have enabled the greater part of those 
present, and certainly all the ladies, to have par- 
taken of the superb supper in comfort. As it was, 
it was necessary to smuggle in the ladies in the 
manner described, to save them from being utterly 
thrust aside by the stronger animals. When a good 
many ladies had been by this means admitted, the 
doors were again opened, and the crowd rushed 
frantically forward. Then again the doors were feebly 
closed. And this process was repeated again and 
again, after the manner in which policemen may 
have been seen regulating the admission of a very 
rough mob into some place of public resort, Nor 
was any of this incredible ruffianism in any wise 
needed to secure the object of it. The supper pro- 
vided was ample, and the last comer was served as 
well and as perfectly as the first. 
It was truly mortifying to witness so disgraceful 
a scene on such an occasion ; and to meet with that 
ruffianism in a court mob, which'l have again and 
again, and truly said, is not to be met with in a 
crowd of the Florentine people in the streets of 
Florence. 
Mvenicnu, October 3. 
Tue Chamber was occupied lately with a debate on 
the question of retaining or abrogating the protec- 
tive laws in favour of the tradesmen in the different 


that existed, and thus make it possible for any one 
to settle in a city as shoemaker, tailor, butcher, 
baker, &c, According. to the present protective 
system there can be but a certain number of each 
allowed to exercise their calling; and when’a new 
comer is desirous of setting-up for himself in a town, 
the difficulties he finds in his way are almost insur- 
mountable, When the proposal above mentioned 
of freedom in trade was broached, it called forth a 
perfect storm of petitions, representations, and sup- 
plications ; every power was employed to avert what 
was considered so. great a calamity. Articles and 
pamphlets were written to show the injustice of such 
a law, and to prove that, beggary and distress must 


. follow in its wake: and the energy of the opposi- 


tion has been successful; the law has not passed, 
and the antiquated state of. things still exists. To 
resist the innovation, was in fact a vital question for 
the Munich trades and handicraftsmen; they fore- 
saw that were others more active, careful, diligent, 
and attentive men to be admitted they must neces- 
sarily lose their customers, and, the former dilatory, 
jog-trot, bungling system receive its death-warrant. 
The carelessness, inattention, and, total want of 
punctuality inthe Munich workmen is beyond de- 
scription. , ‘ Slovenly ” is the best term to apply to 
their mode of doing their work ; and if you remon- 
strate and point out the slovenliness, they express the 
most unfeigned astonishment, at your demand for 
greater neatness. There is, to them, something as 
exorbitant in what you demand they shall do, as 
there would be to you in being asked a guinea for 
an oyster. They simply cannot conceive how any 
sane individual can require work to be done other- 
wise. Not that they are unable to do their work 
better ; they can if they choose; but a lazy, dawdling, 
slovenly method seems to them so decidedly prefer- 
able, they on no account would change it for another 
as long as it is possible not do so, What we call 
“finish,” that perfect neatness which we require in 
work, seems to them a demand indicating a morbid 
state of mind, an unhealthy craving, which there is 
no possible necessity for satisfying, nor will they if 
they can help it: and the new law having been 
thrown out by a considerable majority, enables them 
to abide by their determination. In Saxony the very 
reverse has taken place ; there the law not only 
passed without opposition, but, on the contrary, the 
class of men who here petitioned against its accept- 
ance declared themselves there in favour of its 
adoption—a circumstance strikingly characteristic 
of the disposition of the two peoples. Next year, 
however, it is the intention of the Bavarian govern- 
ment'to take into consideration a plan for removing 
the restrictions which now make it so difficult for 
new comers to set-up in trade in the different 


towns.. 

A debate took place in the Lower Chamber on 
the subject of introducing cellular confinement into 
the Bavarian prisons ; though it was opposed ener- 
getically by some on the ground of its excessive 
cruelty, it nevertheless will be adopted with certain 
modifications. A model prison on this system has 
been built lately near Berlin, and the authorities told 
me, when there a year ago, that the results were most 
satisfactory. The only fault I had to find with 
the arrangements was this, that the felons confined 
there were a great deal too well treated. They were 
rather petted than anything else: any want was 
immediately attended to, and the slightest indication 
of a particular talent was at once carefully fostered. 
Half the care bestowed on non-felonious indigence 
would have gone far to diminish the number of 
the inmates of the prison. 

I lately alluded to the regret felt by the Austrian 
artists at the small amount of space allotted to them 
in the Great Exhibition of 1862. They have re- 
ceived an answer to their remonstrance from the 
London committee, to the effect that their wishes 
cannot be complied with. They will however have 
room given them in the gallery adjoining the space 
appropriated to the artists of Germany. This an- 
nouncement has been favourably received. 

The Munich University is about to experience an- 
other loss. Professor Bluntschli, a jurist of acknow- 
ledged merit, a recognized authority, is on the point 
of leaving for Heidelberg. He is a Swiss. by birth, 
and is one of those men called hither by the present 
King. It was but the other day that Professor Sybel 





striking. cities. It was proposed to throw down the barriers 





quitted Munich for Bonn. Bluntschli as well as 
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Sybel belong to the Prussian party, and both wrote 
in the Siid-deutsche Zeitung, which is an acknow- 
ledged Prussian organ. Not that this circumstance 
has anything to do with his departure, Bluntschli 
is desirous of having another sphere of action, apart 
from that which naturally belongs to his position as 
Professor. He wished to forma part of the exe- 
cutive power, which here, from the nature of things, 
was not so easy as it might be with us. Moreover, 
from his known adhesion to the Prussian party, it 
could hardly be expected that he should be taken 
into the councils of the King of Bavaria ; the in- 
terests of each being diametrically opposite to those 
of the other.. He leaves this in November, to 
the great regret of all, for he will not easily be re- 
placed. The architect Zwirner, who has hitherto 
conducted so successfully the works for the comple- 
tion of Cologne Cathedral, died some days ago; 
his assistant succeeds to his post. 

Miss Nightingale’s book on nursing the sick has 
appeared in a German translation. The work is much 
praised for its practical utility, and for the many com- 
mon-sense rules it gives about the management of a 
sick-room. It is fully appreciated here. Whether a 
German version which I have seen of Mr, Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy will be as much.read I am at a 
loss to say. I was surprised to see that the work 
was. translated, as the Germans are not inclined 
to look to England for additional enlightenment 
on philosophical matters. Perhaps, however, Mr, 
Tupper’s work may have. undeceived them; they 
may have discovered that from England, after all, 
a light has come which is able to irradiate their 
obscurity. It is a question, however, whether a 
German professor would consider this desirable. To 
illumine thus a philosophical treatise might seem 
to him a profanation ; it would be like letting in 
the ee day upon the solemn tempered fight of 
a cathedral; like rubbing away from an old bronze 
the mellow colouring of time, and polishing it up 
to look like a new shilling. Some men have no taste 
for “crystal clearness ;”. and assuredly German Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy are among the number. It is, 
then, a question how they will receive Mr. Tupper. 

The great desire of Liszt’s heart is at length ac- 
complished. The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
has named him one of his chamberlains. There 
were obstacles in the way of the great pianist hold- 
ing such a post, a certain rank being an indispen- 
sable qualification. Since the Emperor of Austria 
has conferred on him the Order of the Iron Crown 
all difficulty has been removed, as this Order en- 
nobles the ‘wearer. He will now wear the small 
buttons on his coat over the hip, and—be happy. 

The master of the chapel at Stuttgard, the com- 
poser Kiicken, has just resigned his post, on account 
of a second. master having been appointed, He i: 
a fg known for the many beautiful songs 
which he has written; and there is perhaps no 
living composer of song-music in Germany more 
popular than he. 

f should inform you that a new translation of 
Dante, by a thoroughly able scholar, is about to ap- 
pear. Witte’s name will be familiar to all who 
have occupied themselves with Dante literature, and 
he it is Who has performed the arduous task. The 
German version is to be in the same metre as the 
original, but not in rhyme, which enables the trans- 
lator to keep closer to his text than it would other- 
wise be possible for him to do. Some time ago the 
sonnets of Dante were translated in this manner by 
Dr. Krafft, of Ratisbon, and it was impossible not to 
acknowledge that when the lines were so. rhyth- 
mically rendered, the music of rhyme might be dis- 
pensed with without its want being painfully felt. 
But for such a work an ear of great delicacy is neces- 
sary ; it is an essential requisite, and without it the 
most faithful rendering will fail to impart to the 
reader a notion of what the original is like. 





. MAYENCE (Matz), Sept. 3. 

Sir,—In giving a few archeological and ethno- 
logical sketches and observations suggested during 
an autumn tour through some of the less gene- 
rally frequented portions of Germany, it is not my 
intention to trespass upon the province which Mur- 
ray has, in his guide-book, made so completely his 
own, and in which he has been followed with less 
taste and correctness by Bradshaw. I purpose to 





treat on subjects which, either from their too, great 
antiquity or novelty, have escaped his, notice, and 
with which fifty years of intimate acquaintance 
with her literature and her soil, and of constant and 
favoured intercourse with many of the most distin- 
pin a of her writers, should enable me to deal. And 

rst I may mention, for the benefit of those who may 
follow. in my footsteps, that in my progress out a 
fact came undér my notice which, when generally 
known, will do something, I think, to change en- 
tirely the general route from England to the Con- 
tinent. This is, that a connection of railroad from 
the Dutch to the German complicity of Eisenbahnen 
is being taken up by the governments of the States- 
General.and Hanover; a connecting line is, being 
formed from the neat town of Armheim, on the 
branch of the Rhine called the Waal, the Latin Va- 
halis, cutting the Hanoverian route from Hanover to 
Emden, somewhere about the small town of Rheuse. 
When this junction has been effected, by a rule Jaid 
on amap of Europe, a straight line may be drawn 
which shall intersect London, Harwich to Rotterdam, 
and Hanover, and. which through Guelderland will he 
marked exactly by the,same stroke of the pencil, 
and again, prolonged, will enter the network of con- 
tinental railways to Berlin, Konigsberg, and St, Pe- 
tersburg to the north, and thence to Nova Zembla, 
or the Lord knows where. Southwards a conti- 
nuity of accelerated road may be found to Con- 
stantinople, and possibly, ultimately, to Indus and 
the Ganges, 

Bruges is a2 town which has, I think, not been 
sufficiently appreciated by topographers or travel- 
lers, as decidedly it is much more interesting to the 
antiquarian, architect, or artist than either Ghent or 
Malines (Mechlin); and the care with which the 
remains of medieval art are kept up or restored 


deserves the highest praise. The Hotel de Ville 


is being renovated, quite in the good taste of its 
earliest builder; and the Chapel of the Holy Blood, 
with its gorgeous windows, is perhaps the only 
remaining building in which, from a Catholic point 
of view, the blood shed at Golgotha is worthily 
housed. At Hales Owen, in Shropshire, and by 
the Guelfs, at their oldest German domicile of 
Ravensburg, near the Boden See (Lake Constance), 
splendid edifices were built to receive the pre- 
cious drops, but, both are now desecrated by the 
meanest, secular appropriations. But of course the 
principal attraction for a stranger is the Hospice de 
St. Jean, and the paintings of Hans Memling, 
which are kept in an ancient, chapel. of. the institu- 
tion, with the celebrated shrine, and other paint- 
ings by his brush. The building itself is being 
reconstructed on a very enlarged p an, the hospital 
being built on the two sides of a hollow square, the 
rooms on one side being for the male pent and 
the opposite wing for the females, with the doctors 
and superintendents in the centre ; the execution in 
very neat brickwork. We are promised, as I was 
informed by an intelligent priest on the road to 
Ghent, a new and exhaustive description of this in- 
teresting place, with excellent illustrations, and new 
particulars of the life of Memling, from the muni- 
cipal archives, from which it appears that, far from 
being the wretched pauper and outcast that we haye 
been hitherto content to believe him, he could not 
ouly pay for his cure and recovery from a dan- 
gerous disease to which the hospital had adminis- 
tered, but was in a condition to lend money to the 
town on interest. 

The beautiful shrine, as is well known, contains 
the entire legend of St. Ursula and her companion 
virgin martyrs in six compartments (three on each 
side) of a reliquary in form of a church, with a high 
roof, but without a steeple, and the whole is richly 
ornamented. 

But, as regards the legend, there seems a radical 
error, from a geographical mistake of the word Bri- 
tannia, which, in ancient Latin chronicles, signified 
both Bretagne and Britain. These veritable racon- 
teurs, though they sometimes give the island of 
Heligoland as the place of her departure, more 
usually agree in Cornwall, whence she and her en- 
tire suite of eleven thousand virgins took their de- 
parture for Koln (Cologne), vid Basle, to Rome. 
They describe their reception and benediction by 
the holy Father, and their entire martyrdom by 
the barbarians of Attila’s army in that city, sanc- 
tified previously by the blood of St. Gereau, and 





the Theban ‘legetid,‘4s well as’subsequently by the 
acquisition of the heads of the three Wise Men of 
the East,so famous throughout Europe, and Eng- 
land. in, particular, as the “ three Kings of Coln.” 
What makes the above error in locality of Ur- 
sula’s departure so probable, is the name of Conan ; 
sometimes mentioned as of her father, sometimes as 
that of a betrothed; a name we never meet in En- 
glish annals, but.of very common occurrence in the 
early histories of Bretagne amongst her princes, 
Nor can we admit anything of a numeral property in 
the name of Undecimilla, from which the collective 
large cortége of the young princess has been coined, 
It will be a relief to our own history to take the 
name but as that of an individual female, and rescue 
the legend from much difficulty, particularly as re- 
gards believing that eleven thousand virgins could 
_be simultaneously,collected for emigration, when the 
population of England was. not, a tenth of her 
present number ; or that.a vessel. in the then infancy 
of navigation could be found capacious enough for 
so large an amount of female beauty, But it would 
also rescue. the growing, good taste of the city of 
Koln, it is to be hope from. the disgusting exhibi- 
tion.of a whole chapel filled with grinning skulls, 
each in a separate pigeon-hole compartment, This 
revolting spectacle, however, dates no later than 
1658—ten years later than when the Protestant re- 
ligion had gained complete security and equality by 
the peace of Westphalia. But it must be, considered 
that Koln at that period, and still, rejoices in the 
title. of Cismontane Rome, . To finish, however, this 
digression to Kéln, it would be desirable for any 
student of art not to be prevented by these speci- 
mens of female mortality from pencilling a good 
crucifix, on a pillar under the organ, and ten figures 
of apostles painted on slate, one with the date 1224, 
Ghent issituated at the confluence of three streams, 
Lys, Lievre, and More, into the Scheldt ; its situation 
must necessarily be low, and, in fact, except about 
the Hotel de Ville, no rise is perceptible in the entire 
town. The secularization of thenumerous monasteries 
in the town has necessarily given rise to great altera- 
tions in its topography; some of the largest have 
been demolished, and new streets or nearer access 
to different parts of the town thereby obtained, as 
afterwards was observable at Koln, and most other 
German cities, The most holy and Catholic sites 
are now remarkable for, little but the great dis- 
soluteness and riot prevailing in the Spithuis or 
cabarets erected on their site ; except indeed where 
the buildings are left intact er converted into bar- 
tacks, for which they seem admirably constructed. 
And no wonder that the monkish monasteries should 
have undergone secularization when the Church had 
left so'totally the ideas and examples of the beauti- 
ful Gothic structures of the medieval ages, and 
conformed in every respect to the modern taste for 
uniformity and ugliness. Nothing, surely, so much 
shocks the feelings of an antiquary in search of 
specimens of pure taste and genuine Gothic archi- 
tecture, which he expects to find in the foundations 
| which he knows date from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, as to stumble upon a building of stucco and 
whitewash, with rows of unadorned windows in two 
| or three tiers above each other, and to be told this 
is the venerated pile his fancy had pictured: He 
| thinks he views a large modern hospital, and hears 
with regret that all the ancient buildings were de- 
molished, and the present structure perpetrated ac- 
| cording to the utilitarian taste of the middle of the 
| last century. A better now prevails. The ancient 
| venerated | i are now being restored, in accord- 
| ance with the ideas or plans of the earliest founders, 
| as at Kéln, Ulm, and Mainz; and where else new 
| churches are called for, pure Gothic is selected, 
'as at Strasburg, in the new chapel attached to an 
' hospital near the Ill, and in the re-edification, from 
the plans of George Gilbert Scott of London, of St. 
Nicholas church at. Hamburg, burnt down at the 
' great fire in 1842. This building is a pattern of 
purest decorated Gothic Art to all Germany. 
| Mechlin, in French Malines, is the next impor- 
tant town on the route to the Rhine, but, though the 
seat of an archbishop, will be found less interesting 
, to the antiquary than either of the two preceding 
places. Its modern mercantile importance, notwith- 
standing the decay of its former repute for lace, oc- 
casioned by the suppression of the nunneries in which 
these delicate productions were worked, may be con- 
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siderably “increased “by becoming the centre from f 


which many, if notall the Belgian railroads radiate ; 
but of this the present writer takes no cognisance. 

As a frontier town the language of: the inhabi- 
tants is almost a mosaic of ‘Flemish, German, and 
French, and the influence of Holland is felt in the 
strong guttural intonation given to all three. Ano- 
ther consequence of such locality is the inconveni- 
ence of a triple ndme.» Luik is vernacular Flemish ; 
Liittich in. German, Liéye'in French, are corruptions 
of the first, which refers: to its situation as a watch 
tower on the surrounding hill; the root Lug being 
found in wgdunum Batavorum, now Leyden, in 
Iagdanum Allobrogum, now Lyons, in the fortress 
of Lug, in the Tyrol, and our own English dook. 

Unwilling, ‘however, to: pass the beautiful ‘valley 
of Vespre, and its rich winding rills, in the dark, ‘it 
was determined to stop for the night at this: place: 
The hills which form it, and surround Luik, may be 
said to begin at Louvain, to get to which town we 
traverse the flat plains of Flanders ‘and Brabant, cul- 
tivated. to the highest point of production, till we 
reach Terlemont,: but then very bleak and denuded 
of trees, which gave the previous route such a pleas- 
ing autumnal variety of foliage. »On the first emi- 
nence the Duke d’Arschot‘has a: very conspicuous 
castle, said to be worthy of a visit. 








SCIENCE, 





On the Phenomena which may be traced ‘to the 
presence of a Medium pervading Space. By 
Daniel Vaughan. (Philosophical Magazine, 
Supplement, June, 1861.) 

SECOND NOTICE, 

Ar the close of our last notice, we referred to 

the various hypotheses which at different pe- 

riods have been adduced in support of the jae 
of a pervading wther in space. Amongst, other 





of these hypotheses we recorded that of Mr. 


Vaughan, which assumes the existence of a re- | and eighteen ‘years, the surfaceof the supposed 


‘while its 


sequence of the necessary alteration in the or- 
bit of its parts from this cause, the dimensions 
of thering cannot always remain the same; and 
though it is not likely that the nearest edge is 
approaching the planet so rapidly as the re- 
searches of Struve and Hansen would indicate, 
yet; as some change of this nature is unavoid- 
able, we cannot resist (so urges our author) the 
conclusion, that the rings have. been intro- 
duced into the zone which they now occupy, 
from one in which their: matter:could only 
have existed in the form of two satellites. Ac- 
cordingly, continues Mr. Vaughan, “there ap- 
pears: to be no ground for any other inference 
than that I have adopted in regard to the im- 
perceptible diminution of the orbits of secon- 
dary planets by the action of a resisting me- 
dium.” 

Thus far Mr. Vaughan bases his conclusions 
onthe ‘condition of ‘the ‘secondary systems of 
our own solar space; but, not content with the 
inferences: so derived; he-asks us next to trace 
the ultimate effects of an impediment due to 
the presence of assumed ethereal fluid or medium 
in the dark systems of remote space. In these 
ultimate effects he finds an explanation of 
the temporary stars. He regards these celes- 
tial apparitions as indicating‘the existence of 
the wthereal fluid, and as manifesting the great 
revolutions to’ which. this‘ fluid ‘leads,'in the 
condition of the bodies in ‘space. 

To combat the theory adopted by Arago and 
others,—which-assunies that the ephemeral ex- 


hibition of temporary stars is due to the rota- 


tion of great'orbs, self-luminous ‘on one side 
and dark on the other,—Mr. Vaughan urges 
that to make a partially luminous: sphere or 
spheroid display its brillianey to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth for only seventeen months, 
iod of rotation has been ‘estimated 


at three hundred and nine or three hundred 


sistant medium to. the heavenly, bodies, from | distant sphere must be nearly two hundred 
the phenomena of,the secondary systems, in | million times as great as the part of it sending 
which the central body is not luminous. We | light-to our planet during the period of greatest 
showed that: this author adduces the rings of | brilliancy. ‘The light, moreover, must have 


Saturn in support of his argument, asserting 
that they once were satellites, but had been 


| 


| 


proceeded from the verge of the invisible disk. 
And this circumstance, taken: in connection 


gradually dismembered by the resistance of with the ‘surprising brilliancy of the star of 


a medium, which slowly and imperceptibly 
had caused a diminution of the orbit. of the se- 
condary bodies, until the said bodies had been 
brought into ‘the region of instability,” where- 
upon they became by necessity transformed 
into the annular character. 
vour, on the present occasion, to follow Mr. 
Vaughan a little further in his reasoning. It 
would be premature, he tells’ us, to ‘suppose 
that the anmular appendage of Saturn has ori- 
ginated in the manner he has described, or that 
it is to be regarded as an index of mutability 
in the heavens, if his conclusions were not sup- 
ported ty investigations of a different cha- 
racter. He then discusses the different views 
which may be taken respecting the nature of 
therings in relation totheirsubstance; and after 
commenting on the conclusions of Professor 
Maxwell, and briefly noticing the snggestion 
of Mr. Bond that the rings of Saturn are fluid, 
he observes, that whatever may be their com- 
position, or whatever proportions of fluid and 
solid matter enter into them, all the parts must 
have independent movement around the planet, 
and velocities depending on their distances from 
itscentre. The attraction of the planet will be 
an insurmountable obstacle to their conversion 
—or rather, we suppose, their reconversion— 
into satellites, and will soon prevent:them from 
concentrating in excessive numbers in any 
locality ; but their incessant action must be 
attended with a constant development of heat, 


| 








and a gradual destruction of motion. In con- 


1572, together with the invariability of its 
position, will compel us to. ascribe to the spec- 
tral orb in question a ‘diameter far exceeding 
that of Neptune's orbit. Even, therefore, if 
stellar movements would permit us to suppose 


We shall endea- | the existence of such stupendous: spheres, the 


explanation would be applicable to one or two 
cases only ; so-that-it-is-requisite to reject an 
hypothesis whose claims rest solely on the 
greater imperfections of others proposed to ac- 
count for the same phenomena. As a better 
explanation of the phenomenon in question, 
Mr, Vaughan teaches that the appearance is 
more probably due to. the dismemberment, of a 
secondary or primary planet brought, by the 
resistance to its motion in an zthereal medium, 
into fatal proximity of the central sphere,—an 
exposition which, he maintains, harmonizes in 
a very decided manner with the astonishing 
rapidity with which temporary stars attain 
their maximum brilliancy, and then assume a 
comparatively slow and gradual decline. 
Investigationsrespecting the necessary course 
of physical events in the dark systems afford, 
the author further opines, still more important 
evidence in regard to the sthereal contents of 
space. Were the central body composed of 
solid matter, or surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of oxygen, nitrogen, or carbonic acid, a 
development of heat and light might be ex- 
pected to attend the dilapidation of one of the 
satellites or the ultimate incorporation of its 
matter with the great orb; but the appearance 





would not correspond to that exhibited by the 
temporary stars. 

“Admitting that a solid globe, almost as 
large as the sun, may be rendered so highly 
incandescent as to shine like the star of 1572 
at the period of its greatest brilliancy, it would 
be impossible for it to cool so rapidly as to 
become.invisible in the course of seventecn 
months, Besides this, it may be easily shown 
that if our earth had a diameter of eighty 
thousand miles, with its present density and 
superficial temperature, our atmosphere would 
have its density reduced a millionfold, with an 
elevation of six or seven miles. Thus ‘the 
greater mass we assign to the central body, 
the more, narrow must. we regard the atmo- 
spheric. region where light can be developed 
by aerial compression ; and the less display of 
lustre could we expect: from this. cause when a 
satellite fell from, its stage of planetary exist- 
ence. But this difficulty will disappear, when 
we suppose that the ether of space forms for 
the several great. celestial bodies extensive at- 
mospheres, which are rendered luminous by 
adequate compression, or rather by the chemi- 
cal action it induces—a theory which becomes 
necessary to account for the luminosity of me- 
teors, and the perpetual brilliancy of suns.” 
_There are thus, as will be. gathered from 
what we haye written up to this point, various 
arguments and hypotheses in support of the 
idea of the existence of a pervading ether. 
Differing widely in, detail the one: from, the 
other, each view has. this in common, that it 
proceeds on inference alone, or, as; the lawyers 
would say, on circumstantial evidence... The 
value of the evidence rests, conamanently on 
its accumulative character, not on any direct 
fact, The danger of the evidence lies in the 
absence of direct fact, and on the suspicion 
that some day a new and more comprehensive 
theory of the universe, and the forces by which 
it. is animated, may step in and undo the very 
foundations of our present learning, Mean- 
while we re acting most, judiciously in ac- 
cepting, on the evidence adduced, the hypo- 
thesis of the existence of an ethereal medium : 
many a human. life has been sacrificed to 
justice, and many a gigantic human enterprise 

en accepted on evidence less clear, and far less 
demonstrative.. While therefore we may regret 
the insufficiency of our knowledge on this par- 
ticular point, while we may sigh. for, the day 
when all. these things shall be revealed, we 
must rest on inference for the present, and 
remain content. 

The thoughts we have here expressed, lead 
us naturally to the second question, to which 
we drew attention in our first notice. _Grant- 
ing the existence of an ether of space, what is 
its nature? Is it matter? And, if matter, is 
it, as such, allied to any form of matter with 
which we are conversant ? 

To answer this question we must. begin by 
asking another, which has, indeed, been put 
for us by Humboldt, and on the primary so- 
lution of which all our meg all our possible 
reasons for the discovery of the great and ulti- 
mate question entirely turns. This prelimi- 
nary inquiry suggests, whether, if an ethereal 
fluid really exists in space, it comes within our 
reach,—whether, in other words, it commingles, 
if the term is allowable, with our atmosphere, 
encircles our bodies, penetrates matter, and 
from the regions of the illimitable space ex- 
tends into those infinitudes into which even 
the microscopic eye has not as yet effectually 

netrated? ~ This difficult problem is well put 

y the great German philosopher :— 


“The question of the existence of an sethereal 
fluid filling the regions of space is closely connected 


| with one warmly agitated by Wollaston in reference 
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to the definite limit of the atmosphere,—a limit | way of demonstrating by physical. means the 
which must naturally exist at the elevation where } presence of the ether of space. But it would 
the specific elasticity of the air is equipoised by the | he very false argument to condemn the theory 
Sees oh pasty, is Ranney iayargcanelindg ices of the existence of this ether on the ground of 
y rh a : . 1s 
the elevation at which a eeerial pment precipi- | the cag of dossoniatration, Wee wilh {Dine 
tated on gold leaf cease perceptibly to rise in an | trate. this -by 8 single observation. 
air-filled space) have given considerable weight to sume that it were revealed to us beyond 
the assumption of a definite surface of the atmo- | Contradiction, by some. superior, intelligence, 
sphere, similar to the surface of the sea. Can any | that’ an sethereal medium, having, as Mr. 
ga particles belonging to the region of space | Vi 
lend with our atmosphere and produce meteorolo- | 1,000,000,000,000 as great as common air” did 
gical changes? Newton inclined to the idea that | exist around us'; wewill suppose that we were 
such might be the case.” | further informed that the gaseous medium thus 
But if the evidence be at all worth anything | Presented resembled one of our recognized 
on which ‘the hypothesis of a universally dif- | bodies, having negative properties,—-say, for 
fused ether rests, then it must follow of neces- | example, nitrogen. Even then, with all our 
sity, in answer to the second question suggested, | 2ppliances, we should at this moment fail: in 
that the sther of space does extend to the earth | beng able to make a single demonstration of 
itself and to man himself. For if, to take one the existence of such a medium. It would have 
example, it be true that light is due to the un- | to us, nor weight, nor volume, by. which it 
dulations of the circumambient sther, then | Could be distinguished, nor chemical ageney, 
must the undulating medium be persistent nor resistance that could be measured. Were 
everywhere where light is demonstrable, so | We #dventurous in science, we might declare a 
that we must accept the idea of its presence | convietion that the ethereal medium was a 
immediately around us, in admitting its pre- | body negative like nitrogen ;' in space refined ; 
sétice altogether as a part of the universe. | but in the neighbourhood of planets, within 
Here, however, speculation, we had almost | the sphere where the specific elasticity of air 
said, céases ; at all events, reasonable specula- | cs ena ape by the force of gravity, more 
tion, based on any sufficiency of data, here | Condensed, and more closely resembling a gas, 
abruptly ends. It must be confessed that no | but as yet inappreciable. - 
kind of physical inquiry has led us by experi- | | We come finally, and very briefly, to the last 
ment to the recognition of any agent constitu- | question suggested at the beginning of this 
ting a part of the matter around us, to which . Tf there is am all-pervading wether, of 
the term ether, used'as regards the ether we What use is it? The answer here is less difli- 
are treating of, can be applied. If such a body | Cult to: name than! in the previous, cases, but 


exists, it is beyond our estimation of all that | infinitely more prolonged if followed to its end. 
is material: it has no weight according to our | Hf there is an all-pervading gether, its uses are 


idea of weight, no resistance according to our 
idea of calculating resistance by mechanical 
tests ; no volume, on our views of volume; no 
chemical “activity, according to our experi- 
mental and absolute knowledge of chemical 
action ; in plain terms, it presents no known 
reagency by which it can be isolated from 
surrounding or intervening matter, which is 
known, 

And yet, though all is so far negative to us, 
we are not without glimpses of the possible 
nature of a medium such as has been supposed ; | 1% 3 $a eo eee 
that is to say, if it exist at all, we may make | existenee, and clothing him with intelligence. 
an ‘estimate ‘of certain of its properties, It | These suggestions we must leave. They are 
is indestructible, for one property, and un- | Philosophical visions, in which, if we travelled 
changeable ; by which we mean, that it cannot | #° far, all our harder and baser arguments 
be assumed to enter into combination, and so | Might dissolve and disappear. 
to change its original type and. character, by 
combination like a common combining elemen- 
tary gas. As a sequence to tais view the 
ether must be considered as negative in cha- 
racter, permeating matter wheresoever it can 
gain entrance, and even perhaps adding to the ounaeD. 
bulk of matter, and communicating to it mo- | Mr. Thackeray has lashed with his bitterest irony 
tion under external influence, but not com- | the man who has lost his taste for sweets. Wha 
bining with the parts of matter in any definite | sweets ate in the world of gastronomy, such is 
bond. Sensitive to all external mechanical | burlesque to the world behind the footlights; 


equally all-pervading, and are fitted rather to 
take description from the poet than peed ee 
sopher. We must not attempt the task, but 
leave it rather to the imagination to conceive, 
—how a subtle bond connecting sphere with 
sphere, man with man, and man with all that 
he sees and izes in the universe ;—how 
a subtle matter, through which may be. con- 
veyed every touch, from the finger of the Su- 
preme ;—and_ how this all-penetrating agent, 
entering into man as matter, animates him 
into life, filling him with the transparency. of 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
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We will | 


aughan expresses it, ‘‘a modulus of elasticity | 


influence, it must be susceptible of undulation | 


to the highest degree, and, existing as matter, 
must take the gaseous type and represent that 
type in its most refined ideal; so as to evade 
in fact all our present means of determining 


it, a8 material, by experiment ; and to be com- | 


prehensible only, when accepting for the ar- 
gument’s sake the undulatory theory of light 
we make a theoretical estimate of the undula- 
tions of light by the side of those of sound. 
Then truly we may admit, with Mr. Vaughan, 
that as the medium which conveys light, con- 
veys it with nearly a million times the rapidity 
of sound, “such medium must haye a modulus 
of elasticity, almost 1,000,000,000,000 as great 
as that of common air.” 

_ The reader will glean from these observa- 
tions the immense difficulties which lie in the 


the taste must have lost much of its fresh- 
ness that. can no longer delight in its extrava- 
gances, At any rate, no inconsiderable portion ot 
London playgoers appear to be of this opinion ; and 
while the sticklers for the legitimate drama, in order 
to listen to Shakespere, penetrate the remotest wilds 
of Islington, unless they choose to hear him with a 
nasal twang in Oxford Street, or with a touch of 
travestie at the Haymarket; while the admirers of 
melodrama, now called “sensation,” find Mr. Web- 
ster supplanted by Mr. Boucicault, and the star of 
the Victoria paling before that of the Adelphi; 
while strangers:scarce know how to choose between 
the rival drollery of Buckstone or of Robson, a 
swarming crowd, thick as bees, occupy every avail- 
able inch of the Strand Theatre, till its narrow limits 
seem almost bursting. .Those Incky enough to get 
a scat inside, wipe their perspiring brows, scarce 





| pointed, find that even the potent talisman, money, 
or the well-known carpet-bag-like eapacities of the 
| theatre, are unable to accomplish their admission. 
| And all this to see the'new burlesqus at the Strand, 
the attractions of which seem greater even than those 
| of the singing-rooms, or, worst enemies of managers, 
| the somersaults of Leotard or grimaces of Mackney. 
_ If the: popular tradition, so rigidly: kept alive, that 
, the man who will perpetrate a pun will pick a 
| pocket, be well grounded, or if there be any foun- 
dation for an assertion now pretty generally heard, 
| that the man who makes one should be ‘kicked out 
‘ of society, it is difficult to conceive what punishment 
would reach to the height of the atrocities of Mr. 
H. J. Byron and the performers of the Strand Theatre. 
| “Esmeralda, or the Sensation! Goat,” is the title of 
the new piece; and it defies the ordinary canons of 
criticism, langhs at, and overleaps them: it blazes with 
— The baffled audience has no breathing-time. 
ow it hails one that is palpable; with a simultaneous 
groan ‘from some hundreds |of mouths; now a few 
occasional eracks; at about the intervals between the 
shots: of the file-firing of our yeomanry, show that 
a few, happier: or fe no of ‘apprehension, have 
caught one up that others struggled to catch, but be- 
fore they can doso, another new, and seven times worse, 
chases it from their idea. The firing of the English 
archers at Cressy,or Poitiers could scarcely be more 
galling than is that of this incessant volley of puns; 
and if it were not for the relief that the prettily- 
arranged ballet affords in the middle, jt is doubtful 
whether it could be undergone. In every form 
and in every key they are showered upon you, till 
you feel as if, like hailstones, you could brush them 
off your clothes, They ste whispered in your ear 
by the dulcet voices of Miss Bufton or Miss Josephs, 
roared at you with stentorian energy by Mr. Turner, 
sneered at you with Mephistophilesian bitterness by 
Mr. Rogers, thrust into you with an accompanying 
punch in your mental ribs by Mr. Clark, or im- 
pressed, upon your memory by the petulant accents 
of Miss Wilton, A piece so composed cannot be re- 
viewed, nor will we attempt it. The ow is freely 
adapted from the well-known work of Victor Hugo, 
Mr. Rogets is Claude Frollo, Mr. Clark, Quasimodo, 
both admirably got up; the latter is a dreadful mon- 
ster. Mr. Turner is Clopin, king of the beggars; 
Miss Josephs is EF. and her Goat, Mr. Dan- 
— Miss E. ere a oo a handsome Phebus de 
i s, and Mi ton is a chaming scampish 
poet and vagabond, under the name of Pierre Grin- 
goire, All act well; and if this is not the best bur- 
lesque we have seen, if we except those of Mr, Tal- 
fourd, we scarce know where, in recent productions, 
onet in Mr. Byron’s own works, to look for one wo 
prefer. 


OLYMPIC, 


That the new serio-comic drama at the Olympic 
is a success, is owing in no respects to its intrinsic 
merit, but to the admirable manner in which it is 
put upon the stage, and the really excellent acting 
for which it affords scope. In itself, the events it 
contains are of the wildest improbability, and exact 
an omits achame, ogy vom | upon the part ‘of the 
audience. It is from the French, and named, 
not very felicitously, “ Jack-of-all-Trades.” Mr. 
Stapleton (Mr. J. W. Ray) is a partner in the 
house of Dalrymple, Stapleton, and Co., extensive 
East India merchants, of which the senior partner, 
Mr. Dalrymple, has recently died. He has by will 
bequeathed’ his entire property to his only son, 
Lergus Dal: Je, and there is an understood agree- 
ment by witeh. the son is to Violet (Miss 
Florence Haydon), the beautiful and only daughter 
of Stapleton, thus keeping the money in the firm. 
In case of the death of the young man previous to 
his marriage, the pre rty is divided among the 
nearest relatives, of whom one is Jack Heartail. 
This young gentleman is an ordinary stage younger 
brother, of the Congreve or Etherege stamp, gay, 

insouciant, handsome, and spendthrift, because he 

has, as he says, not enough to afford to be frugal 

upon; he is, moreover, in love with Violet, who, 

though scarcely knowing it, returns his affection. 

At the very moment, however, when Fergus is 

expected to return from India, Mr. Stapleton, who 

was to have accompanied him, returns alone, and 





| conscious how the seat they find so unpleasantly 
warm is envied by scores, who, returning disap- 


—_—" 


confides to the audience his distress at a most unto- 
ward event, which threatens to mar all his long 
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indulged hopes;and. prospects, This is nothing: less 
than the sudden death , by..drowning of Fergus. 
Owing to this, the property of course reverts, to 
the relations, and Stapleton, who cannot afford. to 
lose.it out of the. firm, is half wild at. the thought 
of the consequences, that will ensue, At this mo- 
ment he sees Toby Crank (Mr. H. Neville), a young 
travelling tinker; who with his. brother Joe (Mr. 
Horace Wigan) is making use, in the: house of 
one of the matty varieties of mechanical knowledge, 
which justify him in. calling himselfa “ Jack-of- 
all-Trades ;” he is struck by the great resemblance 
that there is between him and the drowned Fergus. 
Toby is \ed on one side, and though naturally good- 
hearted, yet the promise of an allowance to his 
mother, whom ‘he dearly loves, together with the 
hope of. being a gentleman, after, which he: has 
always had a hankering, induce him ‘to consent;to 
personate /ergus, whose rumoured death is. repre- 
presented as. an error. ‘Well, the compact is made, 
and. five years: elapse, during which the: Nemesis 
which properly attends all stage delinquencies, has 
been unjustifiably slumbering, and at the end of 
that period: the second act opens. Toby or Fergus 
has spent the time in self-improvement, and is now 
a “very pretty fellow,” well-educated, re 
and, with the exception of the one leading fault, 
honest. ‘His marriage with Violet is all arranged, 
‘and that young lady, having put a restraint upon 
her passion for Hearta/l, consents to the match, 
upon which she sees her father is so very strongly 
bent. She relieves her distressed mind with occa- 
sional sighs, but her love-struck Fergus (as we must 
keep to one of his two names) fondly dreams they 
dio Wed testimonies of her passion for him. He feels, 
however, the wrong he has done Heartall, who is 
now his bosom friend, and who, by the demise of 
the other relatives, has become sole heir to the great 
property which Fergus is enjoying. He pays his 
debts, but very properly that ‘that is’ but 
very inadequate restitution, /eartall then saves 
the life of Fergus, and the latter points out to him 
the folly of the proceeding of saving ‘a man who 
stands between you and wealth. The consequence 
of the pleasant little dialogue between them is, that 
each is more than ever impressed withthe worth of 
the other. Heartall determines to leave for ever a 
house where his presence, as he knows, is, as regards 
Violet, a continual wrong to his friend ; and the 
other, conscious of the greater wrong that he is in- 
flicting, feels now more than ever its atrocity, A 
less ony conversation, however, awaits him; 
Stapleton finds out the secret of his daughter’s love 
for Heartall, and now sees that were the false 
Fergus but out of the way, his. daughter and he 
would both gain their ends, and he would lift from 
his shoulders the weight of the crime which it is 
obvions galls him a little, though he does not like 
to show it. He sounds Fergus, who takes some 
hints of his about withdrawing in no good part, and 
who, having his’ suspicions aroused, appeals, to the 
lady and learns from her the true state of her affec+ 
tions, He is, of course, horribly mortified and dis- 
tracted at the avowal she makes him, and is at first 
inclined to insist upon the marriage to mortify 
Heariall, whose conduct he now denounces in lan-+ 
guage which, in the mouth of the other and applied 
to him, would be tolerably justifiable. But here, 
with that sentimentalism on which our Gallic neigh- 
bours sets such store, domestic affection is brought 
into play. His brother Joe, on a wandering quest 
witiladiekosohene him to India in search of the lost 
Toby, comes that way singing one of his old songs, 
The heart of Fergus throbs. within him; he rushes 
to Joe and demands, with a bungling which to a 
more astute observer entirely betrays the secret, to 
know news of his mother; he learns she is pining 
for him. His resolve is fixed. He owns to Joé 
that he is his lost relative ; they embrace ; he writes 
a letter to Mr. Stapleton informing him of his own 
intended suicide, and, dressing himself in the old 
clothes of his vagrant days, and assuming his old ac- 
cents, he delivers his own letter. A gun is at that 
moment fired by Joe, and Fergus, now Toby, 
has to console himself for loss of property and 
wife by the not very cheerful solace that his friend 
and his intended wife are somewhat discomposed 
at the idea of his sudden and violent death. As a 
conclusion, he moralizes a little in praise of honesty, 
though the moral in the plot is a little one-sided, 





the less, guilty Toby having to, bear all the, punish- 
ment, while the deviser of the plot reaps nothing 
but benefit, We suppose his turn on the wheel was 
to follow. 

The .acting was Mr. Neville was ve 
effective in his double character ; that, part which is 
most, difficult to fill, namely the gentleman, being 
that. in which he appeared to the grease advan- 
tage. . In the comic department he had to undergo 
a comparison, which must; be to his disadvantage, 
with Mr, H; Wigan, whose. make-up as Joe Crank 
was truly. wonderful, and whose acting, though the 
character was not one of great. importance, was. per- 
fect. Mr, Ray was good as Mr. Stapleton ; and both 
Miss Haydon and it. Gordon were “up to” their 
parts. as Violet.and. her lover... The scene. of the 
outside, of Mr.. Stapleton’s house, in the second act, 
was of its kind as tne a stage-effect as we have ever 
witnessed... We would suggest that in the first act, 
the ladies and gentlemen who are introduced to give 
more effect to the grand tableau, with which it con- 
cludes, of the introduction of the supposed Fergus, 
should be arranged a little less Sea andl 50 go to 
look a little less like dummies. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Booth’s performance of Sir, Giles Overreach, 
in Massinger’s play. of “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” contrasts yery favourably with that of Shy- 
lock, which we noticed in onr last number. The 
character.of, Overreach, though one of the finest and 
hardiest of our early drama, is one in which the vio- 
lence characteristic, of Mr. Booth’s action is infinitely 
more.in keeping than. itis in that of the Jew. of Ve- 
nice. In, many: respects there is a similarity between 
the two ; both are usurers, and both, in the pursuit of 
gain, thrust aside or trample ypon all human sym- 
pathies or emotions; but in Shylock avarice is not 
always the ruling passion, and sometimes it be- 
comes a mere tool. in the hands of his i 
and concentrated hate for those who have insulted 
his race and assisted to keep them in a state of de- 
gradation, as well as interfered with the sources of his 
wealth. With Overreach, on the contrary, there are 
none of these conflicting passions which alternately 
convulse the whole being of the Jew. He is, as he 
is characterized in the-play, a compound of the lion 
and the fox. His life has been dedicated to, one 
purpose, that of elevating himself in rank and 
wealth ; and before that motive all human ties are 
set aside, and allthe=concentrated energies of his, 
nature are bent to the task. He is, in truth, as 
brave as a lion and.as cunning.as a fox; and all 
men whom he permits to approach him he converts 
either into his instruments or his prey: if unfit for 
either, he overlooks their existence, despises ‘with 
reckless hardihood their censures, or ‘spurns them 
from him as mere obstacles in his onward path. ‘To 
win his ends he descends to a mock humility in 
the presence of those whom he would conciliate in 
order to despoil ; but vad suits him ill, and his 
violence breaks contin’ 5 through the restraints 
he has imposed upon it. His love for his daughter 
is in keeping with the rest’ of his ‘character: he 
values her simply so long as through her’ he sees a 
prospect of his own advancement; but when’ his 
ambitious views are'thwarted by her marriage with 
Allworth, we would kill her without remorse. This 
character is finely represented by ‘Mr. Booth, and is 
one which suits him. ‘There isin the entire play a 
tremendous energy, in which Massinger may boldly 
stand comparison with all save the greatest of his 
great rivals. In poetry, although he is sometimes, 
and not often, poetical, he must yield the palm to 
a score writers of that epoch; but in that rugged 
force which. is so characteristic of the literature of 
his day, he may hold his own: sometimes with a 
hardihood which tamer writers of succeeding days 
know nothing of, it overleaps the bounds of taste, or 
of propriety, and assumes a ‘ Cambyses vein,” which, 
in less worthy hands, would become turgid ; but its 
immense earnestness saves it, and we do not even feel 
when we hear it that.it verges on bombast. Through- 
out. the earlier scenes, in which the course, of the 
usurer is one triumph, Mr, Booth scarcely came up 
to our hopes, but in the last act he su our 
expectations. The rage and mortification of his 
baffled hopes concerning his nephew, his bewilder- 
ment at the blank paper which is all that. remains 
of the deed securing to him all the property now 


| have ever witnessed. 





lost, of which he had despoiled him, the consolation 
he finds, in the thought that his daughter is. now 
married and is “right honourable,” and: the despair 
which overwhelms him when. he finds that. even in 
this, his last. hope, he has been befooled and deceived 
—these, were powerfully brought forth. The crown- 
ing point of all, however, was his death, In tragedy 
there are few scenes finer or more strikingly 
original than this. A modern dramatist would 
have made him commit suicide, but here ‘the 
passions which overwhelm. him are too powerful 
for this cowardly escape : no word, no sign of relent- 
ing escape him ; but in the full tide of his madness 
of defeat, the overworked brain and muscles alike 
fail him, and the sword falls from an arm. nerveless 
now through paralysis. Then, and then only, the 
thought of his’ past life occurs; and he shudder- 
ingly avers that orphans’ tears and widows” curses 
weigh down his arm. All these emotions: are 
strongly depicted, and the. startling effect of the 
strong man atrested in his: full tide of life bythe 
avenging shock has seldom. been more impressively 
rendered. The other parts were more ‘or: less well 
sustained. Mr. Howe was Lord Lovell, and Mr. 
Farren, Wellborn., Mr. Villiers, as Allworth, -deli- 
yered the passages allotted to him, which comprise 
the most poetical in the play, impressively. , Mr. 
Chippendale was a good Justice Greedy, and Mrs. 
Wilkins very effective as Lady Allworth. More may 
be said of Mr, Compton’s Marrall: in every respect 
this was one of the niost admirable delineations we 
The character in his hands 
becomes of primary importance, and the applause of 
the audience was as warm as that it bestowed upon 
the more pretentious assumption of Mr. Booth. 
The’ ‘piece ‘was ‘well received, aid Mr. Booth re- 


ceived a hearty call at the close of the performance. 


—__—. 


MUSICAL AND’ DRAMATIC ‘GOSSIP: 


The annual meeting of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts is held this day in Paris, instead of, as usual, 
the first’ Saturday in October. M. Rebes presides. 
The meeting will be ogee by the performance of 
an instrumental piece ‘by M. Bizet, pupil of M. Ha- 
lévy. ' The prize cantata of M. Dubois will be sung, 
and the meeting will afterwards listen to an address 
from M. Simart, perpetual secretary. 

It is rumoured that, a piece in one act,. entitled 
“ Jocrisse,” of which the words are by MM, Cormon 
and Trianon, and the music of M, Eugéne Gautier, 
will be produced’ at the Opéra’ Comiqtie:’. The 
Théatre Italien has gone out of the beaten track to 


make a selection for its opening night, the first per- 
formance consisting’ of Chastndee te “TT Matri- 
monio Segreto.” readers’ may be interested to 


know ‘that this, the greatest work of the eminent 
Neapolitan ‘composer, ‘has now held posséssion’ of 
the stage for seventy years. It was first produced at 
Vienna before the Emperor Leopold, in the year 
1791, and'so great was his enthusiasm on hearing it 
that he ordered an encore of the entire opera as-soon 
as the’ performers had ‘time to have ‘their’ supper. 
The reception at Paris of this revival does not, how- 
ever, seemi to have been very eyo The 
feminine réles were well filled by Mme. ni, as 
Fidalina, and’ Mme. Penco and Mile. Battu as the 
sisters Carolina and Elisetta. The masculine'réles 
were not.equally well supported. Zucchini was Don 
Geronimo, Badiali J? Conte Robinsone, and Belard 


Paolino. 


A new débutante has appeared at the Opéra Co- 
mique, in the person of Mile. Marie Cico, sister of 
the well-known actress of the ‘Palais Royal. Her 
first appearance was in the character of, Athenais-de 
Soulanges, in “Les Mousquetaires dela Reine.” A 
little timidity apart, her début was favourable, and 
her appearance is spoken of as prepossessing, and 
her action graceful. 

The French opera companies are almost reduced 
to stagnation by the illness which appears almost 
Haier among the singers. ‘Three furthér ‘re- 

ements on that account are announced’ this week, 
Mme. Ugalde and MM: Faure and Michot. 


M. Calzado is said to have secured for the Théatre 
Italien a youne American lady, who. has, been edu- 
cated in Italy, and for whom he anticipates a dis- 
tinguished success. 
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A new three-act comedy, entitled “La Frileuse,” 
which is announced as the production of feu M. 
Debersey, has been brought out at the Vaudeville. 
Under this name is concealed that of the late M. 
Scribe, of which it is almost an anagram. 

Mr. Howard Glover's opera of “Ruy Blas,” we 
have already announced, is to be produced at 
Covent Garden on the 21st instant. the principal 
réles are as follows:—Anne of Neuberg, Queen of 
in, Miss Louisa Pyne; Duchess d’ y) Tames 
to the Queen, Miss Thirwall; Oscar, Page to the 
Queen, Miss Jessie McLean, her first appearance on 
an English stage; Muy Blas, Mr. W. Harrison ; 
Don Sallust de 
Bazan, Mr. A. St. Albyn; and Gudiel, Don Sal- 
lust’s secret agent, Mr. Patey. 


Among the musical rumours current, we hear 
that Rossini has at length consented to give to the 
world his last production, “ Titan,” which, originally 
written for a bass voice, he has now arranged for a 
full orchestra. A new opera by Verdi is also spoken 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry 
will resume their performances at the Royal Gallery 
of Illustration, on Wednesday next. The two enter- 
tainments, “Our Card Basket” and “ The Two Riyal 
Composers,” which were so successful during the last 
season, are retained in the programme ; but consi- 
derable additions and alterations have been made 
both in the music and in the sketches of personal 
charaeteristics, which constitute so amusing a por- 
tion of the performance. 


Mr. W. 8. Woodin. has been performing at 
Brighton, with marked success, the “ Cabinet. of 
Curiosities,” which was so well received in London 
during the past season. In Brighton, however, the 
popularity of this performance appears to pass all 

unds, and numbers of would-be listeners are 
turned nightly from the doors. 


The veterans of the stage are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Last. week the death of al os an- 
nounced, and this week Mr, Vandenhoff has also 
died, at the age of seventy-two years. In addition 
to the reputation which Mr, Vandenhoff acquired as 
a tragedian, he has left behind him a volume of 
theatrical gossip, which contains much curious and 


‘ interesting information concerning the stage and its 


occupants during the past half-century. 


Onr readers, at any rate the metropolitan portion 
of them, will doubtless have been surprised by seeing 
the advertisements of a single performance of Ita- 
lian Opera at the Lyceum Theatre, which is to take 
place on Saturday, the 19th inst. The piece selected 
is “ Ii Trovatore,” and the cast will comprise Mlles. 
Titjens. and Caradori, Signori Giuglini, Bossi, and 


_ Ferri, this being the first appearance in this country 


of the gentleman last named. The conductor is 
Signor Arditi., We fancy that the reason of this 
single operatic performance coming in between the 
dramatic performances of Mr, Falconer’s company at 
the Lyceum, arises from the fact that the arrange- 
ment for this one evening had been entered into and 
the theatre taken previous to Mr. Falconer’s engage- 
ment of it for the extended period for which he 
now holds possession. Possibly, too, this perform- 
ance was advertised with some contingency of an en- 
tire winter season of Italian Opera. 





ET 


THE NEWSPAPER RACE. 


A RoveH and ready estimate of the practical working 
of the remission of the paper duty is afforded by a 
notice published in a weekly contemporary, namely, 
that “the greatest saving to be effected amounts 
scarcely to a farthing on each copy sold; and that, 
therefore, any reduction of its selling price could 
only have been attempted in a speculative spirit, fo- 
reign to its character ;” at the same time the pro- 
prietors have availed themselves of the present op- 
portunity to improve the quality of the paper, and 
otherwise supply a better article. This candid state- 
ment, perhaps, contains more truth than most others 
on the subject, and the public may well inquire how 
it is that several newspapers have been able to make 
a reduction, in most instances, of a penny, and in 


Spai 
Miss Susan Pyne; Casildu Favoute, Maid of honour | 


zan, Mr. Santley ; Don Cesar de | 


some others of twopence on each number. The 

answer is easily found, in the one fact that a race 

has been commenced by rival proprietors to obtain 

the largest numerical circulation. Already the daily 

newspaper offices have been fitted up with new ro- 
; tary machines, capable of printing off 100,000 by an 
| early hour in the morning, whilst the weekly penny 
journals, to supply an enormous demand, are tasking 
the resources of their establishments to issue nearly 
500,000 copies. The Weekly Times states its cir- 
culation to be 577,000, and the Penny Newsman and 
Lloyd's News make similar announcements of their 
large circulation. And yet, it is not because the 
pepe duty has been remitted that these journals are 
sold at a penny. Clearly, a merchant who buys ‘in 
| a cheaper market at one farthing in the lb. cannot 
| be justified in reducing the price of his wares four 
farthings. “It is because the name and influence of 
any paper circulating the greatest number of copies 


vertisements to its columns; and it is this position 
for which the race is being run, with a speed and 
fury that distances the feat of Deerfoot, who has 
just run his twelve miles in an hour and five mi- 
nutes. Now, so long as any one, we may even say 
two or three, organs, circulated by tens of thou- 
sands, some five times more copies than their con- 
temporaries, it is plain to business men that an ad- 
vertisement in these journals were of a certain busi- 
ness value, and accordingly they were supported, 
while the public had the advantage of getting for 
a penny, its value in paper and print, and all the 


however, will not stand, when, as appears hkely, a 
legion of journals may boast of their 500,000 readers, 
and we pause and inquire, as advertisers too will 
pause and inquire, which two or three papers ont of 
the many are to be elected as the best advertisement 
sheets. For the rest of the journals which by 
superhuman efforts have been brought up to the 
500,000 standard number, even that large circula- 
tion, without the support of the advertisers (who 
cannot give their orders to all), ‘being without 
healtliy vitality, must ultimately collapse, and yield 
to the one or two names which chance or caprice 
shall favour. As soon as this problem is salves: tha 
trade will recommence its efforts on a sounder hasis, 
and at a higher, yet reasonable, price, 


MISCELLANEA, 





Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce the follow- 
ing in their list of new works in preparation :— 
The Life and.Correspondence of Admual Sir Charles 
Napier, by Major-General. E. Napier; The Life of 
J. M. Ww. Turner, R.A, by. Walter Thornbury ; 
The Private Diary of Richard, Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, K.G; The Life of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oliphant ; French Women 
of Letters, by Miss Kavanagh ; The Court and So- 
ciety from Elizabeth to Anne, illustrated from the 
Papers at Kimbolton, edited by the Duke of Man- 
chester; A New Book. of Travels, by Fredrika 
Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt ; 7'wenty-jive 
Years’ Musical Recollections, by Henry F. Chorley ; 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napoleon 
Z11,, edited by Lascelles Wraxall; The Home at 
Rosefield, by Edward Copping—And also new 
novels. by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Author of 
Margaret Maitland, the Hon, Mrs, Macdonald, Mrs, 
Grey, and the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 


Public Opinion, the promised weekly twopenny 
sheet, has appeared, and the reader will find, on good 
paper, well printed, exrracrs from the Times, Tele- 
graph, German, French, and other journals, on the 
various subjects that engross public attention. Pub- 
lic Opinion is the Statesman resuscitated. 


‘A new work is in preparation by the author of 
The Origin of Species, ot which it may net 
considered the sequel. It is called On ‘the Fertiliza- 
tion of British Orchids by means of Insects. 


A small but artistic fountain, of yellow stone, has 
been placed ia the Temple, and much improves the 
celebrated jet of Garden Court, } 





is supposed to attract the greatest. number of ad- | 


news and brainwork for nothing. This argument, | 


‘been, conducted. It may be hoped, 





After the model of thé South Kensington Mu- 
seum, a School of Science has been founded in 
Liverpool, the scheme being promoted by several 
wealthy and learned residents. The inauguration 
by the Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Fairbairn, 
and others, took place on Thursday. 


Turner’s pictures, numbering a hundred and 
twenty-five, exclusive of drawings, have this week 
been removed to the National Gallery from Ken- 
sington. The Gallery still remains closed during 
the alterations in progress. 


The visitor to Versailles looks on the painted 
glories of many a French hero, whose exploits are 
portrayed on yards of canvas. Hardly anything 
of the kind can be seen in English galleries; but it 
appears that whilst preparing Marlborough House 
for the Prince of Wales, the workmen have dis- 
eovered on the walls of the grand staircase’ a series 
of pictures, under Gothic coats of paint and paper- 
hangi illustrating the campaigns of ‘the famous 
English General, and which are not without: his- 
torical value; whether they possess any as; works 
of art, is to be seen. 


A few numbers have appeared of a novel publica- 
tion, very interesting to professional musicians, and 
not a few amateurs. It is called The Brass Band 
Journal, containing selections of the most useful 
and popular music, instrumented fora band. 


The City of London College has this week . been 
inaugurated by the Lord Mayor, at the Sussex Hall, 
in Leadenhall Street, where, for some time the 
Metropolitan Evening Classes for Young have 
with a change 
of name and a new constitution, the “City of Lon- 
don College” will meet. with a larger measure of 
success than the Classes did, and for which pecu- 
niary 8 were constantly being made on the 
publie, who declined to contribute, probably from a 
mnistrust of the system of management, which was 
in the hands of two, or three, persons, Properly 
conducted, the College has now every chance of be- 
coming a most useful City Institution. 


The Chevalier de Chatelain has forwarded us for 
insertion the following translation of some verses of 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, whose works we noticed in our 
last number :— 


CHAUCER. 
Traduit de UT Anglais d Aubrey de Vere. 


De la cité laissant l’éclat et la fumée, 

Il est doux—les giseaux chantant encore en cheur, 
De respirer le frais de la campagne aimée, 

Et le parfum des champs qui yous va droit au ccear. 


Tel il est le soulas qui\péndtre en notre Aime 

oom laissant la les vers des poétes du jour, 

Nous allons de Chaucer nous chauffer & la flamme, 
Au printemps de ses chants tout imprégné d'amour. 


La camaraderie est un monde éphémére, 

Les vers produits par elle ont pour darée un jour; 
C'est du bon sens caillé,—c’est de la joie amere, 
C'est de l'orgueil qui bat, mais & faux, le tambour, 


Son chant 2 lui c’était le festin de l'idée, 

Moine et franc-tenancier s’y prélassaient joyeux, 
Sa table ronde avait la gaité d’Asmodée, 

Et Shakespere et Spenser y tronaient ja tous deux. 


Son Angleterre avait la bouche souriante, 
L'existence & ses yeux rosée et couleur d'or 
Avait le bout en train, la chaleur enivrante 
Du chasseur, sur le cerf lorsqu’il donne du cor. 


Edouard et ses tournois, aussi la cour de Blanche, 
Leuts clairons et leurs laths revivent dans ses vers ; 
Mais il aimait bien mieux écouter sous la branche 
Du chéne de Woodstock, des oiseaux les concerts. 


Le cloitre et ses arceaux, des grands combats la scéne, 
Dans Vhostel du Tabard, les cris des bons bourgeois, 
L'ambassade pompeuse, et les chants de sirene 


De Pétrarque, c’était pour lui la fleur des pois. 


uand pe cate bosquet reprend son vert feuillage, 
ue le uu joyeux court promener ses chants, 
ue le mauvis pimpant requinque son plumage, 
lors lisez Chaucer—Chaucer c’est le printemps. 


Par les longs et pesants soirs du mois de Novembre, 
sous un ciel de plomb coulent les noirs ruisseaux, 
uand des foréts le sol a pris sa couleur d’ambre 
Et que le vent rageur met la feuille en lambeaux,. 


Lisez encor Chaucer !—Dans son ga vidrecom 
Oi le lierre en relief fréle les cheyaliers, 

Les faunes et les saints, le paganisme et Rome, 
Se cache le printemps et le chant des halliers. 
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Tuer Art-JouRNAL has obtained a degree of popularity unequalled by any illustrated periodical work : its success has been commensurate 
with the large expenditure necessary for its production. The engravings, both on wood and steel, are executed by the most competent artists, 
not only in England, but in Germany and France ; and the letterpress is obtained from accomplished writers, eminent in their several departments. 
There is no topic connected with the Arts, either ‘* Fine ” or ‘t Industrial,” in which the Public is interested, or requires information, that does 
not receive consideration and comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects, It is obvious that a liberal 
as well as judicious outlay procures the best co-operation with the Editor in the production of this work ; and that a large amount of energy 
and industry is continually exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. 


Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the result of a large expenditure of eapital—which has been continually increased, year after 
year, so as to augment the value of the JourNAL, and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the important fact, that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 


The Art-JOURNAL consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which the Arts are ‘adequately 
represented. 


It is addressed—first to the Arrist, next to the AMATEUR and StupDENT, next to the: MANUFACTURER and ARTISAN, and next 
to the Generat Pusiic: endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters 
specially directed to each class. 


During the year 1861, the Series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which we are so 
greatly indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be brought to a close, 
and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have been made—we trust with sound judgment—from 
the most extensive collections in the Kingdom ; and we are so arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only, 





Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and numerous Dlustrations on Wood. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. to VI., New Series, £1 11s. 6d. each, cloth gilt, 





The Part for October contains Engravings from the following Pictures :— 
WILKIE’S MAID OF SARAGOSSA, 


Engraved by W. Greatsacn, from the Picture in the Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, 


TURNER'S SHIPWRECK, 
Engraved by W. Miuzgr, from the Picture in the National Gallery, and 


ECCE HOMO, BY MORALES, 


Engraved by MaiiuErer, from the Picture in the Gallery of the Louvre. 
Among the Literary Contributions are— 

MEMORIALS OF THE MEDICI. 
THE TRIUMPH OF PHIDIAS. By W. Tuornzvry. 
THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE: THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. Parrl4. THE GALLERIES FARNESE AND DORIA. By J. Darrorne. Illustrated. 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS, Cuar. ID. By Dr, Witt1aM BELL, 
THE BELGIAN ARTISTIC CONGRESS, 
NEW GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
CARTES-DE-VISITE. 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Parrl. By the Rev. EF, L. Currs, Illustrated. 
THE HUDSON FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. Parr 21. By Benson J. Losstne, Dlustrated. &c. &. 





LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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